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THE WEEK. 

THERE is a lull this week in 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: domestic as in foreign politics ; 
AT HOME. and political speeches, though 
plentiful, have not been of the 

highest order of interest. Mr. Asquith, speak- 
ing at Leicester on Tuesday, sketched in general 
terms some of the results of the Labour reforms 
effected by the last Liberal Government, and 


made a very effective attack on that revolu- 


tionary Toryism which is doing its little best to 
attack Free Trade, and to substitute denominational 
for national education. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at Sheffield on Monday gave a graphic 
description of the Government “reaping as they 
had sown"—in the Venezuela Question, in the 
difficulties raised by the people who presumed on 
Mr. Chamberlain's “ pushfulness” in the Transvaal 
and elsewhere, and in the Education fiasco of last 
session. Sir Edward Clarke, speaking the next day 


at Accrington, congratulated Lord Salisbury on his | debate. Debates, however, are often in themselves 


| conciliatory, and the Committee insist that the 


abandonment of the “preposterous claims” to a 
definite line of boundary which had hitherto pre- 
vented the settlement of the question—a congratula- 


Imperialist and Jingo party, and has since been 


severely commented on by the Attorney-General | 


—and declared that the recent Armenian agitation 
had been “a party blunder” among the Liberals— 
which isa really astonishing misconception of its aim. 
This agitation was also dealt with, and condemned (on 
non-party grounds, of course) by Sir Charles Dilke at 
the Eleusis Club at Chelsea on Wednesday evening. 
The cordial co-operation of France and Russia with 
us in the settlement of the Eastern Question was 
barred, as he pointed out, by our occupation of 
Egypt, and he trusted that Lord Salisbury’s facility 
as a Tory Minister, unembarrassed in his foreign 
policy by the Opposition, for making apparent sur- 
renders would eventually remove this obstacle to 
effective action. Meanwhile, as Sir Charles Dilke 
reminded us, we are not guiltless in respect of that 
“reign of force” which prevails in the world at 
present. Unintentionally we have promoted it in 
the Congo State; deliberately our present Govern- 
ment has facilitated it by the Chitral settlement, in 
regard to Kafiristan. 





A MORE significant speech than any of these was 
made by the Home Secretary on Thursday evening 








at Perth. He declared that the release of th: 


dynamiters was ordered solely for medical reasons, 
which had become operative since he succeeded Mr. 
Asquith at the Home Office. That is entirely satis- 
factory to us, though we shall be curious to know 
whether the Home Secretary's critics still grumble 
at his decision. He also warmly praised the Factories 
Bill, which the present Government took over as a 
legacy from its predecessor, and held out hopes that 
the question of Employers’ Liability would be dealt 
with next Session. But the Government do not at 
present seem ready to compromise on the question 
of contracting out. 


THE resolutions to be put before the Committee 
of the National Liberal Federation at its meeting 
at Liverpool on December 16th deal with three 
current topics. On the Armenian question they are 
so framed as to conciliate both sections of the Liberal 
party, though they may probably invite the pro- 
posal of an amendment and lead to an active 


Government must make clear that it has done its 


tion which comes rather oddly from a member of the | utmost to give expression to the national feeling on 


| the Armenian question. As regards education, the 


resolutions are definite and positive in defence of the 
School Board system and in asserting the position 
that extra public money must imply more public 
control and be spent in the promotion of educational 
needs. Finally, the Committee point to the class 
legislation of the Government, and urge the main- 
tenance and improvement of Liberal organisation 
and the political education of the electorate. The 
latter has always been the special function of the 
Liberal party; and the waves of economic heresy 
which are rising round us make the need more 
imperative than ever. 


THE new Protectionism which is making itself 
heard among us has had two severe shocks this 
week—first, from the cheerful confidence in Free 
Trade displayed at the meeting of the Cobden 
Club, to which we refer elsewhere; and next by 
Mr. Ritchie’s remarkable speech on German com- 
petition at Croydon on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Ritchie showed that while our imports from Ger- 
many had been stationary in recent years, our ex- 
ports to that country had actually increased, so that 
we are the gainers on balance. German trade is, of 
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course, developing, and German competition with us 
in foreign markets is now the subject of a Govern- 
ment inquiry ; but, as Mr. Ritchie’s speech suggests, 
it is the relative rather than the absolute rate of 
increase that has set up the scare. The agitation 
on the subject has done some good, if only by 
showing that there are many other causes of the 
German advance besides the “ protection” of German 
industry. But, as Mr. Ritchie indicated, the remedy 
in the first instance is in the hands of British manu- 
facturers and their workmen. 


A LECTURE on oratory, delivered at Edinburgh 
on Thursday by Mr. Herbert Paul, and commented 
on by Lord Rosebery, has provided a welcome relief 
from all the political speech-making of the week. 
The net impression left by the proceedings is that 
oratory in general is becoming superfluous, and that 
Parliamentary oratory, in particular, is so already. 
When Parliament is really at work in Committee of 
Supply, as Mr. Herbert Paul pointed out, it talks 
the worst English in the world. Speeches in the 
American Congress have long ceased to be reported 
at length in the papers, and are often only delivered 
through the medium of the Congressional Globe. 
Perhaps we shall come to that in Parliament by- 
and-by. 

Tue Education Question is still under discussion, 
of courze—but chiefly by belated Churchmen who 
will not accept the signs of thetimes. It is tolerably 
clear by now—and it has been made clearer this 
week by speakers so divergent as Lord Peel, Mr. 
Lyttleton, and Sir Edward Clarke—-that rate aid 
is out of the question. It would raise sectarian 
jealousies; it would quench voluntary subscrip- 
tions; and, unless in the form to which the Roman 
Vatholic manifesto seems to point, it would mean 
the overthrow of the denominational system. That 
the scheme of Convocation is doomed to failure is 
made more evident by the Bishop of Rochester's 
ingenious defence of it in Thursday's Times. The 
scheme, he says, was produced because politicians 
asked for it; it all hangs together, and it recon- 
structs the system of elementary education on an 
“architectural” plan. Precisely, and the reception 
this systematic reconstruction has received shows 
that no such reconstruction is at present feasible. 


A MORE significant contribution to the debate has 
been furnished by the Roman Catholic Episcopate. 
Their manifesto is notable for its emphatic re- 
pudiation of voluntary subscriptions as the basis 
of Voluntary Schools. Elementary education is 
no longer to be “eleemosynary ;" and payment of 
“maintenance” from the rates ought not, it is 
argued, to imply more than partial control, since 
“maintenance” is not the whole cost, and it is 
not the ratepayers but the managers who are 
really responsible for the well-being of a Voluntary 
School. One is inclined to reply that a national 
system already exists, though in an imperfect form, in 
the shape of the Board School system; and that,if the 
Churches want to do more, they ought to do it them- 
selves, and be thankfal not merely that State aid is to 
be increased, but that they can get any aid from 
the State at all. But the manifesto points clearly 
to concurrent endowment of denominational schools 
out of the rates; and some of its phraseology suggests 
that the Roman Catholic prelates have in mind that 
system of recognition and support of denominational 
schools by the local authority which is now estab- 
lished in Belgium. It will be a long time, we trust, 
before the nation so completely gives way to either 
priesthood. 


THE important deputation which Sir Henry 
Roscoe introduced on Wednesday to the Duke of 
Devonshire obtained from him a valuable thorgh 





a very limited assurance as to the intentions 
of the Government regarding secondary educa- 
tion. A Bill dealing with the subject is to be 
introduced next Session, though its relative import- 
ance in the Ministerial programme is not deter- 
mined as yet. Its prospects must depend largely, 
the deputation were told, on the time spent on 
the future Elementary Education Bill; and though 
that measure is not likely to be epoch-making, it 
may undoubtedly be offensive to Liberals. We do 
not feel very hopeful, on the whole, that the 
Secondary Education Bill will be carried through, 
knowing how eager the present leader of the House 
is to limit Parliamentary time, and fearing that the 
religious question will be introduced—probably 
with excellent intentions, but in disregard of 
educational experience—and put an end to the 
Bill for the Session, as was the case last Session 
with the University of London Bill. However, the 
lines of that portion of the big Bill of last year 
which dealt with the subject are to be generally 
followed, and the recommendations and suggestions 
of the numerous high authorities who formed part 
of the deputation will receive due consideration ; 
and it is to be hoped that public opinion will be 
sufficiently powerful to put energy into the Govern- 
ment. It is really with her secondary schools, as 
much as any set of institutions, that the contro) 
of the commercial future of Britain rests at the 
present time. 





THE aunual meeting of the Metropolitan Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches was held at the 
Memorial Hall on Monday last. The first business 
of those present was fo congratulate themselves— 
not undeservedly—upon their rapid pregress, and 
especially on the spread of their views within the 
limits of “ Greater London.” They then went on 
to discuss the chances of the Roman Church convert- 
ing Nonconformists—chances which were generally 
admitted to be slight; and from that they 
passed to a discussion of the two great political 
questions of the hour. With regard to Armenia, 
the meeting refused to be satisfied with a 
general expression of confidence in Lord Salisbury, 
and carried unanimously an amendment which 
deplored the “ineffectual action” of the Govern- 
ment in the Kast. With regard to the Education 
Question, while registering a legitimate triumph, the 
Council reiterated the chief points of its belief— 
points which included the increase of Board schools, 
the assertion of the principle of popular control, 
the liberation of our educational system from 
“ Clerical subjection,” and the proper co-ordination 
of elementary and technical teaching in the future. 
Nothing could be better than the vigorous unanimity 
with which the meeting accepted these proposals, 
and we hope that in the battles of next session the 
leaders of the Council will be once more to the 
fore. 


Or all the silly societies which beset the by- 
paths of public life—and their number is astonish- 
ingly large—we thiok that many people on both 
sides of politics will agree that the silliest is the 
London Municipal Society, which held its annual 
meeting on Monday last. This society's only reason 
for existence is to express and ventilate its strong 
hostility to the London County Council. It has no 
definite policy, and does no definite work. The only 
points put forward by Lord George Hamilton, who 
moved the adoption of the report in a characteristic 
speech, had reference to the charms of Sir Horace 
Farquhar's hospitality, and to the charges of misman- 
agement lately brought against certain officials of the 
County Council. The latter point, indeed, appears to 
have been the chief subject which the metting dic- 
cussed, and the only definite point on which it was 
agreed. The rest of the proceedings were occupied by 
the suppression of all save one of the branches of the 
society—it seems a pity that any should be spared— 
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by Lord James's familiar vaticinations on the Water 
Question, and by some obscure suggestions of Sir 
Edward Clarke for creating municipalities in West- 
minster and Peckham Rye. The whole meeting was, 
in fact, but a fresh exhibition of the futile animosity 
with which the minority on the County Council 
appeal to outsiders to support them against their 
colleagues, instead of meeting their opponents on 
the proper field, and of the rancorous prejudice 
against the Council which certain Unionists have 
determined to exploit. We are glad to think, how- 
ever, in spite of the Society, that that prejudice is 
gradually abating, although we have as yet little 
hope of its disappearing as fast as the London 
Municipal Society itself. 


THe debate on the “ Works Scandal” in the 
London County Council was continued on Wednes- 
day, and gave rise to one or two lively scenes. In 
the result, the proposal for inquiry into the financial 
position and prospects of the Works Department 
was carried, an amendment extending the inquiry 
to the whole question of the relative merits 
of direct employment versus contract labour 
being defeated by a majority of only five. It seems 
a pity that it was not adopted, since the smaller 
question could easily have been dealt with as part 
of the larger, while it may be long before so excellent 
an opportunity is offered for examining the question 
as a whole. Besides, a full inquiry might have led 
to some such definition of the classes of work to be 
undertaken by the Department as was suggested in 
our columns last week. It was settled, however, 
in spite of Moderate opposition, that shorthand 
notes of the inquiry should be published and the 
Committee of Inquiry was summoned to meet the 
following morning. 


Tue Eastern Question makes no pro- 
gress towards a solution at Con- 
stantinople; indeed, the rejection 
by Russia of the French proposal for her representa- 
tion on the Ottoman Debt Commission has some- 
what put matters back. Still, though the Russian 
Government apparently stands in the way of any 
immediate action, there are encouraging signs 
this week of the growth of public opinion on 
the Turkish problem in France and even in Russia. 
In France, in particular, there is a notable growth 
of sympathy with the Armenians and a growing 
readiness to admit the necessity of vigorous measures, 
France and Russia, in fact, are going through the 
experiences long ago familiar to the English public. 
The Sultan is making promises and not fulfilling 
them, and it is dawning on the public mind that his 
treatment is insulting. Meanwhile it is evident 
that further trouble may soon be expected in 
connection with Crete. The reforms which were 
announced so triumphantly are not yet in process 
of execution, and it is clear that there will be the 
eae difficulty in keeping down the war party in 
reece. 


ABROAD. 


In the F:ench Chamber last Saturday M. Millerand, 
the Socialist, made an attempt to obtain from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs some further elucidation 
of the present relations between France and Russia 
—alliance or understanding, whichever it may be. 
Naturally enough, his desire remained unsatisfied ; 
and M. Hanotaux’'s reply, as another Socialist member 
remarked, left the Chamber and the public just 
where they were before. M. Hanotaux could only 
refer to the uniform policy of successive French 
Ministries as regards Russia, and point out that 
“ what can be and ought to be said” on the subject 
was said by the Czar and President Faure at Cher- 
bourg, at Paris, and at Chalons, and that he himself 
had “nothing to add on the subject of an under- 


standing which no one now dreams of denying or of 
doubting.” 








WE confess we do not see that a more precise 
definition of the relation would be of much practical 
use. The European situation is an ever-changing 
manifold ; every Power is anxious to avoid doing 
anything to bring about an explosion; and con- 
tinental diplomatists appear to be in the habit of 
“effecting reinsurances ” — to use Baron von Mar- 
schall's neatexpression—against contingencies arising 
from the possible failure of their allies to keep their 
engagements. Thus the exact terms of an alliance 
or understanding matter much less than the 
temper and spirit of the parties; and of this, as 
M. Hanotaux indicated, there is no question. To 
define the terms of the contract might obviously 
do infinite harm, and it is not at all impossible 
that one of the parties may eventually be unable 
to fulfil them. But the French Opposition Press 
draws widely differing inferences from M. Hano- 
taux’s guarded declaration. M. de Cassagnac’s 
paper infers that there is no alliance, and M. Mille- 
rand’s adds that the safety of France is wholly 
dependent on the correctness of the Czar's judg- 
ment —which is the extremest form of that “ great- 
man-theory” of the causes of events which one 
hoped had been banished by scientific history. 
M. Rochefort, on the other hand, says he has 
reason to know that an alliance really exists, and 
that the Czar wished to say so; but the French 
Ministry prevented him from using the term be- 
cause they hope for an eventual “deal” with 
Germany and fear to offend the “German Jewry of 
the Bourse.” They, too, in short, are “ reinsuring.” 
But that view is too ingenious to be true. 





DISSATISFIED French patriots, however, may 
comfort themselves with M. Hanotaux’s subsequent 
declaration that the claims of France on Egypt 
are less likely than ever to be abandoned now that 
France stands alone. We do not apprehend that 
this means anything more than a continuance of 
the French attitude of disapproval of our occupa- 
tion; and, if they will find some workable means of 
ensuring thecontinuance of its benefits after our with- 
drawal, a good many people in England will be very 
much obliged to them. In some quarters, however, 
M. Hanotaux is supposed to mean more than this, and 
we have seen it again gravely stated that Russia 
requires certainty of access to the Suez Canal 
until the trans-Siberian railway is complete, in 
view of her designs in the Far East. This is a 
favourite view in anti-English papers in the two 
countries; but, unfortunately for the Anglophobists, 
it ignores the existence of Aden and of Singapore, 


THERE seems very little doubt that the proposed 
terms of peace between Italy and Abyssinia will be 
emphatically approved by the Italian Chamber next 
week. It is stated, indeed, that the Duca di Ser- 
moneta has ascertained that of the 508 members of 
whom the Chamber consists, 285 are in favour of 
total withdrawal from Erythra. The disaster of 
Abba-Garima has effected many conversions, though 
here and there a belated colonial enthusiast con- 
tinues to preach the doctrine of the “expansion of 
Italy,” and even to urge the value of Abyssinia as 
an outlet for surplus population when Argentina 
and Brazil have followed the example set by the 
United States in checking immigration from Europe. 
That period, however, is a long way off, and for the 
present Italy's first duties are at home. Something, 
indeed, has been said on the Continent of a possible 
loss of prestige in accepting defeat at the hands of 
an African potentate. But to persist in the Abys- 
sinian enterprise would be an absurdity; and it is 
to be hoped that the nation at last recognises the 
fact. The real opposition to the withdrawal, we 
are afraid, will be at the Quirinal. 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in. East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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IN the meantime there is some prospect of those 
domestic reforms which have been postponed in the 
past to a “vigorous foreign policy.” Signor Guic- 
ciardini, the Minister of Agriculture, speaking at 
Portici last Saturday, promised that something 
should be done in the way of “ home colonisation ” 
—though not apparently on an extensive scale—as 
also in the further introduction of American vines, 
which are proof against the phylloxera, and of which 
cuttings are to be sold to vine-growers at cost price, 
and in the improvement of agricultural education ; 
and Sicily is to have an Act regulating the terms of 
the letting of land, which may by-and-by be 
imitated in the Peninsula. Another Minister— 
Signor Sineo, who has charge of the Posts and 
Telegraphs—next day addressed his constituents, 
and sketched out a considerable extension of 
local self-government, under which local taxation 
in towns of more than 25,000 inbabitants will be 
partly controlled by direct popular vote, and 
suburban districts and outlying communities will 
be able to obtain separate municipal organisation, 
and therefore fairer treatment in regard to local 
taxation than they have sometimes received in the 
past. Signor Sineo, it may be noted, cordially 
commended the Italo-Tunisian Treaty recently con- 
cluded, and spoke of France almost with enthusiasm. 
That is a striking and significant contrast to the 
Feancophobia prevalent under the late Ministry. 





THE prospect of tariff legislation in the United 
States is a good deal less alarming when it is looked 
into than it seems to be at first sight. Mr. Dingley, 
who is talked of as a possible Secretary of the 
Treasury and is supposed to be the coryphieus of 
Protectionism in the Legislature, vice McKinley 
translated to the Executive Branch, points out 
thet a tariff Bill is meeded to secure more 
revenue to cover the deficit and increase the 
Treasury reserve; but he seems to think it 
unnecessary to give further protection to a 
number of kinds of goods, and he marks out lumber, 
wool, and woollen goods in particular for extra 
duties. This is bad news for us and our colonies, 
though American manufacturers will have some- 
thing to say to a further duty on raw materials. 
But Mr. Dingley wishes to take account of the views 
of the Sound Money Democrats, and admits that the 
Senate may reject or delay the Bill. Even if it 
passes, however, there will be compensation in the 
raising of the Treasury reserve, 








Ir is difficult to say what is happening in the 
insurgent colonies of Spain. As to Manila, the 
official and unofficial accounts are, as usual, in 
conflict ; the only certainty is that the insurgents 
are both determined and numerous. In Cuba General 
Weyler’s army has been to look for the insurgent 
forces in Pinar del Rio, and has failed to find 
them, which only proves that the guerilla warfare 
is likely to continue. General Weyler, however, has 
returned to Havana by sea, and it is not at all clear 
that his forces may not have had their retreat cut 
off. In fact, it is difficult to be clear about the 
distinction between pursuer and pursued. Mean- 
while Havana is overflowing with Spanish sick and 
wounded, and the United States Government, while 
not at all inclined to intervene, is evidently con- 
ge that any day circumstances may compel it to 

0 80, 





Mr. CovENTRY PATMORE, whose 

LITERATURE, etc. death was announced yesterday 
morning, may be classed as an 

early Victorian poet both by chronology and in a 
literary sense. His works belonged to that domestic 
period—using the term in the highest sense—which 
was put out of sight by the new Renaissance move- 
ment that arose along with Pre-Raphaelitism in 





by that “return to nature” (aided by French 
influences and by highly disputable deductions 
from modern science), one manifestation of 
which has recently been under discussion in our 
columns. Mr. Patmore was pre-eminently the poet 
of honourable love and happy domesticity, and it 
says much for the soundness of the popular taste 
that works which, if not definitely of the highest 
order of poetry (though that place is claimed for 
them by some of his admirers), are at least very 
high in the second rank, should be extensively cir- 
culated in a threepenny series. His later lyrics 
were also remarkable; but to the non-literary 
public he was perhaps best known as the writer of 
letters expressing an almost pre-historic Toryism, 
which occasionally appeared in the Sf. James's 
Gazette. Perhaps it was this cast of mind which 
led him to join a Church which, when its own 
interests were not concerned, has seldom been 
really “ Tory ” or reactionary in politics—except to 
the superficial observer. 


Time and the progress of historical study have 
perhaps dimmed the lustre of Kingsley the historian 
and professor of history; but they have done no 
injury to Kingsley the novelist. Nobody now 
believes—unless he be on the staff of certain Con- 
tinental papers—that “history is the history of 
men and women, and of nothing else"; and as we 
glance once more through the beautiful edition of 
Westward Ho—just published by Messrs. Macmillan 
—with its taking illustrations and specially quaint 
red headpieces to the chapters, we recognise that, 
regarded as a historical picture, it must be 
taken with multifarious reserve. We feel not 
merely less inclined to canonise the Elizabethan 
seamen, but considerably more inclined to see the 
buccaneering and piratical element in them which 
is so completely ignored in Westiward Ho; and we 
can hardly look on their ships as temples of all the 
heroic virtues, in spite of the presentation of the 
good ship Rose which we have here. We are too 
realistic for historical novels ; but still, if we regard 
the book as fiction, it is refreshing and graphic 
after the efforts of modern realism to be real and of 
purposive fiction to be scientifically ethical and 
naturalistically philosophic. Nearly forty years 
have elapsed since its first publication, and it is 
well that it should be presented to a younger genera- 
tion—especially in such an attractive guise as the 
volume before us. 





Mr. T. FisheR UNWIN announces a book of 
reminiscences- by Mrs. Fields, wife of the well- 
known Boston publisher, entitled “Authors and 
Editors,’ and dealing with Longfellow, Emerson, 
Mrs. Stowe, Celia Thaxter, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and the late Lord and Lady Tennyson, to each of 
whom apparently a section of the work is to be de- 
voted. Someof the letters quoted are very interest- 
ing, and the presentations promise to be graphic. 
Mr. Unwin is also about to publish a book of proseand 
verse studies by Mr. Zangwill, under the title of 
“Without Prejudice.”—Mr.J.W. Arrowsmith promises 
revelations of the “ Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” 
in the form of twelve tales by Mr. Allen Upward, 
reprinted from Pearson's Magazine—Mr. H. R. 
Allenson, in view of the popularity of “ interpreta- 
tions” of the life of the Scotch and Irish villager, 
proposes to let “gallant little Wales” have its turn, 
and so promises a book by Mr. Alfred Thomas, con- 
taining Welsh idylls (prose idylls, we presume), and 
called “In the Land of the Harp and Feathers.”— 
The Christmas number of Scribner's contains many 
features of interest, including a short story by Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, of “Golden Age” fame, and an 
unpublished poem by the late Mr. H. C. Bunner, 
whose admirable talent in fiction had perhaps too 
much local colour of old New York about it to win 





art, and has since been made to seem antiquated 





popularity for it over here. 
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Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON 
was a singularly active and ver- 
satile physician, whose professional 
reputation stood high, but who was best known to 
the world at large as an effective preacher of tem- 
perance and hygiene.—Sir Charles Staveley, G.C.B., 
had won high military distinction, and seen service 
in the Crimea, in China, and in the Abyssinian 
Expedition in 1867, when he was second in command. 
—M. Emmanuel Arago, son of the great astronomer 
and Senator for the Pyrénées Orientales, had been 
for nearly fifty years in public life. He had beena 
leading Republican under the Empire, had held the 
portfolio of justice in the Government of National 
Defence, and had for fourteen years represented his 
country at Berne.—The Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, had been a well-known and able writer 
in defence of the evidences of Christianity.—The 
Most Rav. Dr. Fitzgerald, Roman-Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Ros, was of some repute as a preacher.— 
Mr. William Williams, H.M. Chief Inspector of Ele- 
mentary Schools in Wales, had been active, both in 
promoting higher education and in the religious world 
of the Principality.—General Riva Palacio, Mexican 
Minister in Madrid, was the General who received the 
surrender of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian.— 
To Mr. Coventry Patmore we refer in a preceding 
page. 
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MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE AT LEEDS. 


\ R. HERBERT GLADSTONE’S speech at 

Leeds yesterday week strikes us as being the 
best he has yet made. In its force and earnestness 
it reminds us not remotely of the speeches of the 
great man whose name he bears, and it will do 
much to encourage the hope that the member for 
Leeds may, in course of time, assume a leading 
place in the party of which he is a member. Bat 
when we turn from the manner and spirit of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech to its practical conclusions we 
are bound to confess that we see no reason why his 
audience should have agreed with him. He presents 
a serious indictment not merely against the Govern- 
ment of Lord Salisbury, and not merely against the 
man who was so recently the leader of his own 
party, but against the nation as a whole. If his 
hot words regarding the shameful part that England 
is playing in the East are to be accepted as well 
founded it follows that not merely the statesmen 
but the people of the British Empire are guilty of 
an immeasurable meanness and cowardice. It may 
be so; but certainly Mr. Gladstone brings forward 
no evidence to prove that his contention is true. 
Nor does he show that he himself stands apart 
from his fellow-countrymen in anything save in the 
words he uses. He has a great deal to say about 
our faint-heartedness, flabbiness, and cowardice; 
but when it comes to the point it is impossible 
to discover that he is prepared to do anything that 
the faint - hearted ond flabby persons whom he 
denounces are not themselves ready todo. Whilst 
with one breath he assails those who are opposed 
to separate action by Great Britain in the East, 
with another he derides the idea that we ought to 
force the Dardanelles or take any of those heroic 
measures which commend themselves to some of 
the more reckless sympathisers with the policy he 
represents. ‘‘ There are means of action,” he de- 
clares, “ which would very soon bring the Sultan 
to submission.”” We have no doubt there are. We 
might seize Smyrna or Crete or Salonica. But if 
it is measures of this kind that Mr. Gladstone con- 
templates we should like to know whether he has 
gone so far as to estimate the certain consequences 
that would follow if we were to take them, not 
only without a mandate from Europe, but against 
the expressed wish of the Powers. Should we save 











the Armenians? And should we escape that great 
European conflict which every sane man is anxious 
to avoid? We imagine that Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
despite his natural anger and impatience at the 
inaction which has been forced upon England 
in common with the rest of Europe, does 
not really believe that we could escape a general 
war merely by attacking Turkey at some more 
vulnerable point than Cunstantinople. Again, he 
informs us that it is idle and preposterous to tell him 
that if England and Turkey were left face to face 
there would not soon be an end of the Armenian 
question. If anybody were to tell him that Great 
Britain could not bring Turkey to submission if the 
two countries were left face to face he would, of 
course, be proving himself to be a fool. Bat the 
unpleasant fact which governs the whole situation 
is that over which Mr. Gladstone glides so easily by 
the use of the little word “if.” We are not left 
face to face with Turkey. Oa the contrary, it has 
been made clear to us that when we deal with 
Tarkey we are dealing also with all the Great 
Powers of the Continent. This is the ruling factor 
of the present situation; and yet Mr. Gladstone 
virtually ignores it. 

It does not seem to us that any great service is 
done either to the cause of Liberalism in Great 
Britain or of humanity in Asia Minor by attacking 
Lord Rosebery on the ground that his present 
position is not consistent with that which he took 
up last year or the year before on the Armenian 
question. To begin witb, there are greater sins of 
which a statesman can be guilty than inconsistency. 
Lord Salisbury is now acting in a way that is 
absolutely inconsistent with the policy he pursued 
in former days with regard to Turkey and Russia. 
Bat this inconsistency is accounted by most Liberals, 
if not by most Conservatives also, as a virtua on his 
part. It is, we are certain, unnecessary to poiat 
to other memorable instances in which even the 
greatest of statesmen have added to their well- 
earned renown by taking a step that the world 
has rightly regarded as being inconsistent with the 
course they had previously pursued. But has Lord 
Rosebery been guilty of inconsistency? We can 
certainly find no proof of it, even in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech. He tells us that Lord Rosebery at one 
time declared that England would inquire into the 
state of things in Asia Minor without waiting for 
anybody else to join her in the inquiry. We think 
he might have adduced much stronger proof than 
this of the fact that there was a time when the 
Liberal Ministry contemplated single-handed action 
on behalf of the Armenians. Why is it that Lord 
Rosebery now refuses to support any attempt to 
bring about such action? It is not because he 
dislikes the action in itself, nor is it because he is 
not as keenly alive to the abominable crimes of the 
Sultan as anybody else. It is simply—as he told us 
in his Edinburgh speech—because he is convinced 
that single-handed action by Great Britain at 
the present moment would land us in a_ great 
European war. He may be right or he may be 
wrong in this opinion. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
clearly inclines to the latter belief. But manifestly 
it would be ridiculous to charge a statesman with 
inconsistency merely because a particular step which 
under a certain set of conditions he was prepared to 
favour, has been surrounded by entirely different 
conditions which, in his opinion, make it impossible. 
And the argument which applies to the attacks 
made upon Lord Rosebery’s action apply equally 
to the attacks made upon the nation as a whole. It 
is idle to accuse us of apathy, selfishness, indiffer- 
ence, and cowardice, unless the accuser is prepared 
to maintain that we ought to go toe war without 
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regard to the consequences, and without considering 
whether we shall have to fight Turkey alone or all 
Europe. The majority of Englishmen—certainly 
the majority of Liberals—are in absolute sympathy 
with Mr. Herbert Gladstone when he talks of our 
meeting the Sultan face to face and inflicting upon 
him the punishment he so richly deserves. If only 
that duty could be assigned to us, there is, we 
believe, no sacrifice we should not be prepared to 
make in order that we might discharge it thoroughly. 
But the case is changed when we receive the em- 
nnony warnings of those who are in a position to 

now the truth, that so far from being permitted to 
deal with the Sultan single-handed, the first blow 
we strike at bim will be the signal, first, for a 
massacre of the Armenians who have so far escaped, 
and, secondly, for an attack upon Great Britain by 
an unholy alliance of the Continental States. There 
is no cowardice or flabbiness or faint-heartedness in 
pausing when this peril confronts us. We are simply 
obeying the dictates of reason and common-sense. 
Let our politicians who want us to do something, 
and to do it at once, clear the air of that terrible 
spectre of a general war, and convince us that those 
who have warned us of the perils of single-handed 
action are the victims of a sheer delusion. If they 
can do this, there will be no further need for them 
to inveigh against the cowardice of their fellow- 
countrymen. The nation is at one with them in 
sentiment and sympathy. It is only as to means 
and not ends that differences prevail; but the 


og in this case are not less important than the 
ends. 








’ FREE TRADE TO-DAY. 





-_ speeches at the annual general meeting of 

the Cobden Club on Tuesday afternoon ex- 
hibited a cheerful confidence which has been 
bitterly resented in certain Protectionist or semi- 
Protectionist quarters. We and the Turks—so 
Mr. Balfour erroneously informed the world last 
week—stand alone as supporters of Free Trade 
principles. France has an _ ultra- Protectionist 
Premier, the United States is about to raise its 
tariff, and the rest of the world (except, be it noted, 
our most important colonies) shows every intention 
of departing still further from sound economic 
policy. Meanwhile, Germany is beating us in manu- 
factures, and the cheap sugar secured to the English 
consumer and the English manufacturer by the 
bounty system of foreign nations—greatly to their 
own financial detriment—is about to cause the final 
ruin of our West Indian possessions. The planters, 
even those in the most favourable situations 
and provided with the best machinery, are, we are 
told, about to give up the game. Sugar no longer 
pays, and, while the bounties last, never will pay ; 
and so their labourers will starve, or sack the 
towns for food; and we shall have to face all the 
horrors of a negro jacquerie. And yet the Cobden 
Club have the andacity to meet, and to talk 
economic common-sense, and to be cheerful about 
the outlook ! 

The prospect in the West Indies is, in all con- 
science, grave enough ; but to that we shall return 
presently. Meanwhile, we confess that we share 
the cheerfulness with which the Cobden Club 
regards the general situation. If foreign nations 
and the United States are still Protectionist, that 
is partly because they have to face the imperative 
necessity of raising revenue, and must get it as 
best they can. The statesmen of France, of Italy, 
and (owing to the limitations imposed by the 





Federal system) of Germany, are at their wits’ 
end to know how to raise revenue for military 
and administrative needs. The income-tax does 
not appear to be a success in Italy—the astonish- 
ing surcharges of which we heard a year ago 
may indicate either that the taxpayer can pay no 
more or that his morality is low; but, at any rate, 
they show the difficulty of making the tax work 
satisfactorily, and it must of necessity be an un- 
popular tax in the official-ridden countries of the 
Continent, where bureaucratic inquisitiveness is 
more familiar than it is with us. We cannot 
wonder, though we may regret, that the French 
Moderates prefer any tax to the impdét global sur le 
revenu, especially when, as in M. Doumer’s project, 
it has a Socialist tinge. “Internal revenue taxes” 
are pretty extensively adopted, but are not ade- 
quate, and we cannot wonder that people with 
hazy economic ideas favour Protectionism as @ 
bid for the support of employers of labour, 
who command votes. Besides, all the Continental 
countries have had the excuse which we have 
not had, and to which Mill, unfortunately, gave 
so much weight in the case of our colonies: that 
they have wanted to give “infant industries” a 
chance. Our colonies and the United States have 
had that excuse in a greater degree, and the Pro- 
tectionist economists of the iatter have always 
pleaded it, as well as that other excuse—the need 
of “diversity of industry,” which (we believe) the 
late Henry C. Carey invented, and of which he 
made ‘so much. But Canada and Australia are 
getting over that view, and even the present Pro- 
tectionist leader in Congress—Mr. Dingley—seems 
to think that some Awerican industries have reached 
adolescence. Moreover, until America gets her 
Federal income tax, the needs of the revenue will 
render tolerably high duties imperative. The 
“Tmperial Zollverein,” again, has fallen flat, at 
home and in the colonies alike. Finally, a great 
deal of current Eyropean Protectionism is agri- 
cultural—the sugar bounties not least so. 

It is this bounty system which, to all app ar- 
ance, constitutes the most serious danger a‘ the 
present moment to the maintenance of Free Trade 
principles in their integrity among us. Nine years 
ago, as everybody knows, an agreement was entered 
into to abolish the bounties, but it was not universal ; 
it was to be enforced by a system of countervailing 
duties against the sugar from recalcitrant countries, 
and this would have upset the industries which 
flourish on cheap sugar among us, and so the plan 
fell through. Since then Continental Governments 
have increased their bounties, with the usual results. 
Improved methods of manufacture have made them 
more profitable to the producer and more burden- 
some to the taxpayer; high profits have led to in- 
creased competition and a glut; the producers have 
been comforted by further bounties; and so the 
system, though not likely to be stopped while 
European agriculturists are so distressed and so 
clamorous, progresses towards self-destruction. But 
meantime, it is said, it will kill the cane-sugar 
trade: and what will the producer of beet-sugar 
charge then? Why, then we shall get our beet- 
sugar from Canadian sugar-beet or beet grown at 
home. Sugar, as Lord Farrer long ago pointed out, 
is the one commodity in which no “ ring ”’ is possible 
unless under a Protective system. That the case 
of the West Indies is a hard one we freely admit. 
Sugar is about one-third of their total export, and 
in Barbadoes and Trinidad about a third of the land 
under cultivation appears to be devoted to the sugar 
cane. But it can hardly be supposed that we are 
going—even putting aside from the question of 
principle, and the interest of the consumer—to wreck 
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the most flourishing and most rising of our new indus- 
tries, some of which we have actually taken from Con- 
tinental countries, by a remedy which would probably 
be a mere palliative. A recent American work on 
public finance frankly treats the increased cost of 
articles protected by duties as public expenditure. If 
we are going to spend on our colonies, let us at least 
do it openly and directly, and not in a disguised way 
that will do serious harm to industries of our own. 
The Commission of Inquiry which has just been 
appointed will have to inquire what steps can be 
taken to secure immediate relief for the apprehended 
distress, and what crops can be substituted for sugar 
in the islands where its growth has become perma- 
nently unprofitable. We trust the population will 
take example by that of Ceylon, where the coffee 
which failed has been replaced by cinchona, cocoa, 
and tea. There ought, in most West Indian islands, 
to be limitless possibilities in the way of fruit- 
growing, and the devastation of Cuba ought to leave 
a good deal of room open for tobacco. But what- 
ever the Commission may do, we trust they will 
remember that it is no use bolstering up a trade 
where it is in a state of natural decay, and that one 
interference in a Protectionist direction is sure to 
make many. 








THE INDIAN FAMINE. 





‘ae Lord Mayor has declined for the present to 

open a fand on behalf of the sufferers from the 
Indian famine. His Lordship has consulted the 
Secretary of State for India, and will be guided by 
official opinion upon the necessities of the case. 
Meanwhile the news of the week is rather more 
favourable than could bave been expected from pre- 
vious symptoms. The correspondent of the Times 
at Allahabad, writing in the centre of a badly affected 
district, reported on Monday good rain from Meerut, 
and fair rain from Agra. There are also signs, such 
as banked-up clouds, that the rain may extend still 
further. But unless there is an appreciable rainfall 
before Christmas, there will be an extremely severe 
famine throughout the North-West Provinces and 
Oude. The correspondent of the Times, to whom we 
are all much indebted for his clear and comprehen- 
sive view of the situation, divides the threatened area 
into three parts. The first and worst covers twenty- 
five thousand square miles, and includes a popula- 
tion of thirteen millions. Here there has been 
what he calls “the greatest failure.” The third 
area, where the failure of crops is described as 
“considerable,” is almost exactly the same size, 
and has practically the same number of inhabitants. 
The second area, where the failure has been “severe,” 
is rather larger, occupying thirty thousand square 
miles, and embracing fourteen million souls. It 
will be seen that according to these figures the total 
number of men, women, and children who are in 
risk of want is less than forty millions, and far 
less than Lord George Hamilton told his constituents 
at Turnbam Green last week. The correspondent of 
the Times, however, puts aside “the balance of the 

rovinces,” which are protected by canals and do not 

epend so much upon the rice crop. A very few figures 
will show the enormous importance of the weather 
within the next few weeks. An inch and a half of 
rain within the next week would reduce the number 
of persons requiring relief by one-half if not by 
three-quarters. The most probable hypothesis is 
that there will be no rain before Christmas, but a 
rather heavy fall at the end of the year. In that 
case it is estimated that from eight to ten per cent. 
of the population in the worst area would have to 





depend upon public charity. At this moment, how- 
ever, when things are certainly not so bad as they 
will be, a hundred thousand natives are in receipt of 
alms from the Government. A large sum has been 
advanced for making surface wells, of which it is 
computed that there will soon be no fewer than 
three hundred thousand. 

It is, unfortunately, a difficult task to excite 
the interest of Englishmen in an Indian famine. 
The opinion of the man in the street probably is 
that there always have been famines in India, that 
there always will be, that we have done something 
to mitigate them, and that to do more would be 
flying in the face of Providence. Indeed, there are 
not wanting cynics to argue that the natives of 
India were much better off when they died for want 
of food in times of drought, and cut each other’s 
throats in time of war. These were the Reverend 
Mr. Malthus’s checks, and they certainly kept down 
the population. We need hardly say that the Indian 
Civil Service is not infected with opinions of that 
kind. The representatives of this country work as 
hard to save the lives of the natives as any English 
doctor works for the case of his patients. But in 
India it is still true that mere organisation wastes a 
great deal of time and money. When Lord George 
Hamilton, in pursuance of notice, addressed his 
constituents on the Indian famine, a hundred and 
fifty of them attended to hear him. Lord George 
is not an inspiring orator; but he would have had 
a far larger audience if he had advertised a dis- 
course on the iniquities of the London County 
Council. The ideas of the India Office do not gain 
in force or incisiveness by passing through the mind 
of Lord George Hamilton; but it plainly appears 
from his speech that an immense amount of energy 
has been and is being employed in the simple 
collection of statistics. It may be necessary. But 
this is only one of many reasons why the Secre- 
tary of State for India should always be a man 
with some knowledge of business as well as some 
capacity of administration. The Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Moscow, with more promptitude 
than the Lord Mayor, has opened an appeal 
for subscriptions, and has subscribed five hun- 
dred roubles himself. “God made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth,” says the 
excellent Archbishop, and the Moscow Gazette, 
in which his letter is published, supports it with 
vigour. This is the sort of crisis which the 
Russian mind thoroughly understands. That 
Governments should play the part of an earthly 
Providence seems as natural to a Russian as it 
seems unnatural to an Englishman. In 1891 there 
was a famine in Russia, and, as the Moscow Gazette 
reminds its readers, money was collected in England 
and sent to the victims. Other journals in Southern 
Russia have followed or anticipated the action of 
the Moscow Gazette, and the foolish attempt of the 
Novoie Vremya to make the famine a ground of 
attack upon this country is almost too ludicrous to 
be contemptible. 

The Indian newspapers take a strange and rather 
unexpected view of the famine and its causes. Thirty 
years ago, as a correspondent of the Times reminds 
us, in the famine of 1866, a human sacrifice was 
offered within five-and-twenty miles of Calcutta. 
Human sacrifices are, happily, things of the past. 
But the native journals of Bengal are far from 
adopting a purely rationalistic theory of the famine. 
The Indian Mirror, which reflects the opinion of 
cultivated and advanced Bengalis, distinctly lays 
down the doctrine that the famine has been sent as a 
punishment for sin. ‘ We have repeatedly urged,” 
says the Indian Mirror, “that it is because of the 
sins both of the rulers and the ruled that these 
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visitations of God come upon the country.” Prayers 
should be offered, adds the writer, by Hindus and 
Christians alike, for human efforts are of no avail 
against a calamity so appalling. Only a fool would 
laugh at these sentiments, so unlike what the British 
public are taught to expect from the Bengali Babu. 
Such a frame of mind is infinitely more inestimable 
and more deserving of sympathy than the mental 
joy of the pious Briton who considers it not respect- 
able to stay away from church on Sunday, and 1 ot 
decent to bring religion into the affairs of ordinary 
life. The Indian Government, which cannot be 
directed though it may be criticised from Downing 
Street, is better prepared for famine than ever it 
has been before. The whole system of Indian 
administration now assumes that famine is, in India, 
a danger which may at any time arise, and for 
which it is as needful to be prepared as for an 
outbreak of smallpox in an English town. Lists of 
relief works are made annually, whether there be 
any special reason to apprehend famine or not. 
When we advance a step further,’ as Lord George 
Hamilten puts it, with anxious infelicity, “ and 
famine is actually upon the province, then orders 
are sent to every district to subordinate the ordinary 
objects and methods of the admiui-tration to the 
special consideration of saving life.’’ The native 
press does not attack the Government, though per- 
haps it hardly does justice to the enormous difference 
which Eoglish rule makes in dealing with famine. 
The sigus of approaching scarcity are most carefully 
watched, and precautions are adopted before distress 
is felt. Th» heads of the Civil Service have every 
incentive to vigilance. They are almost as weil 
rewarded for saving life as soldiers are fur de- 
stPoying it. 








AFRICA AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 





Msi. curious and interesting maps of Africa 
i have been issued within the past few years 
—maps physical and political, orographical and 
thermographical. Rivers, mountains, and spheres of 
influence have been marked, and sometimes marked 
with accuracy. But one map which has not yet been 
issued would be even more interesting and instructive. 
Most Britons have only the vaguest notion how the 
different parts of Africa over which Great Britain 
exercises authority are departmentally administered — 
and, indeed, such information is extremely difficult to 
get. South of the Zambesi we have three Govern- 
mental zones: (1) the colonies of Natal and the 
Cape, enjoying responsib!e government; (2) the Zulu- 
land, Basutoland, and the so-called Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, which are in effect, though notin name, 
Crown Colonies under the control of the Colonial 
Office; and (3) the territories of the Chartered 
Company. There is great need for definition 
of the legal position within the latter two zones. 
It is absurd that a great territory like the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate shou'd be legislated for under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act and Jeft almost 
without administration. We notice with pleasure 
that Mr. Rhodes in his recent speeches has called 
for the creation of a partly elective council in 
Rhodesia as a step towards responsible government, 
thus adopting the line of administrative policy 
which we have consistently advocated. We may 
be content to bear for the time a certain amount 
of anomaly in South Africa, knowing that the 
future settlement of the country must be provided 
for by Imperial legislation in accordance with the 
report of next Session’s Committee. 

But north of the Zambesi there are anomalies 








which are less defensible. On the West Coast we 
have territories under the control of the Colonial 
Office, including those sweltering plague-spots 
whither so many generations of good men and 
good for-nothings have gone to die. We have also, 
side by side, the Niger Coast Protectorate, where the 
Foreign Office and a Chartered Company exercise 
between them an authority which is indistinguish- 
able in kitd from that exercised by the Colonial 
Office and its Governors in Ligos and Sierra 
Leon. The only substantial differences seem to 
be that the Foreign Office sends out a rather “ better- 
connected ’’ set of young men to catch fevers, and that 
the Colonial Office is less unpopular with the Liver- 
pool traders. It is quite possible to doubt the 
value of all thes2 West Coast possessions; but while 
we keep them, there is n» rational excuse for not 
handing over all to the Colonial Office. The theory 
of a Protectorate is entirely inapplicable to the 
Niger Coast, for a Protectorate involves a State 
civilised enough to be protected. We are not 
troubled by any capitulations there,as we are at Zanzi- 
bar. The Foreign Office urge that there are boundary 
troubles to be dealt with. But so there are in Ashanti, 
and in Venezuela, and in most other colonies which 
have not the advantage of insularity. The Foreign 
Office may or may not be adequately equipped for 
dealing with boundary disputes: ex hypothesi we are 
compelled to admit that it is, or else it has no excuse 
for its existence. But the Foreign Office may admit 
without shame that it is ill-equipped for the work 
of administration. We do not expect Mr. Curzon 
to make the admission, for he is constitutionally 
indisposed to deny his own infallibility. But 
Lord Salisbury might be expected to allow that 
his young men are either diplomatists or nothing ; 
that they are not trained as administrators; and 
that primd facie the complaints of Liverpool are 
not without excuse. Just now they, or the Niger 
Company, are making a little war on their own 
account, which seems t> be involved in that air 
of mystery which is so congenial to the diplomatic 
mind. People do not like the war in Berlin, but 
in London we really know nothing about it. It 
may be a very righteous and just war, but the 
Foreign Office has given us no materials for 
forming an opinion. Contrast this with the open- 
ness of the Colonial Office when war was made 
in Ashanti. Then, at least, we knew what was 
going on. 

On the East Coast of Africa we have another 
set cf possessions, which we rule under the fiction 
of a Protectorate. The Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
being a Mohammedan monarchy of some antiquity, 
fulfils some of the requisites for a protected State ; 
but we confess that we have an uneasy sus- 
picion that the Protectorate is maintained chiefty 
in order to keep up slavery, and to retain the 
patronage in Foreign Office hands. Proclaim 
British sovereignty in Zanzibar, and every slave 
becomes a free man. In spite of Mr. Curzon’s 
recent assurances to the Anti-Slavery deputation, 
we do not believe that the Foreign Office has done, 
or will do, anything but temporise on the slavery 
question. So far as our relations with other Powers 
are concerned, now that France has declared Mada- 
gascar a colony, nobody could grumble if we did the 
same in Zanzibar. In the sphere of influence beyond 
the limits of the Sultanate the present position is 
even more absurd. The nearest thing to a regular 
State is the “ Kingdom” of Uganda, and our Pro- 
tectorate there is, to all intents and purposes, 
British Sovereignty. We venture to doubt whether 
the status of slavery has not ceased to be legal 
there. Be this as it may, there is no State in any 


| way fit to be acknowledged as a protected State 
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between Uganda and the sea. Tribal customs and 
jurisdictions may be allowed to remain, as in the 
case of the Maoris, but the whole territory must 
become a British Crown Colony. The same thing 
may be said of British Nyassaland. We are spend- 
ing more money in British East Africa than we 
have ever spent before in any colony in time of 
peace. We are building a great railroad, and fight- 
ing many troublesome little wars. But no attempt 
is made to regularise its administration. 

No other European country leaves the adminis- 
tration of its African spheres of influence to its 
Foreign Office. Portugal works through its Ministry 
of Marine, as France did before it set up its Colonial 
Department. There seems to be no conceivable 
reason why, if we keep up a Colonial Office at all, it 
should not be given our tropical colonies to admin- 
ister. We suspect that class favouritism has a good 
deal to say to the anomalous arrangement. The 
Foreign Office clerk gets in by “limited com- 
petition,’ because he may become a diplomatist, and 
diplomatists are social personages. The Colonial 
Office clerks are selected by open competition, and 
therefore need not necessarily possess the social 
qualifications looked for in Downing Street. There 
are, therefore, obvious advantages from a certain 
point of view in keeping as much of Africa as possible 
under the Foreign Office. If, on the other hand, 
we desire to oltiin satisfactory administration the 
reasonable course would be to give all our African 
possessions to the Colonial Office and organise an 
African Civil Service on the same lines as the Civil 
Service of Ceylon. 

That this is not a merely academic question may 
be proved by one very significant illustration. It is 
now about tive years since Sir John Kirk reported to 
the Foreign Office from Zanzibar that a new and 
terrible cattle-plague was stalking southwards, and 
that a Scientific Commission should be sent out to 
examine it and find a remedy, if it was not to destroy 
the herds of the Cape. This warning wa; dis- 
regarded by the diplomatists of Downing Street, who 
could think of no enemies but Frenchmen and 
Germans. To-day, when the rinderpest has crossed 
the Orange River, Dr. Koch is despatched to Cape- 
town. We make this statement with a full sense of 
responsibility and we challenge contradiction. 








FINANCE, 





GAIN this week the Bank of England directors 
decided to make no change in their official rate 
of discount, which consequently remains at 4 per 
cent. In spite of the fact, however, that half a 
million sterling of Japanese money came upon the 
market during the week, there has been a very fair 
amount of borrowing at the Bank, and rates for 
short loans have been firm at 3} per cent. This was, 
however, largely owing to the large amounts in 
connection with the Stock Exchange settlement, 
which was concluded on Thursday, the amount of 
stock which was taken off the market (and conse- 
quently which has had to be paid for) being consider- 
ably in excess of that of any recent account. It is 
thought, however, that the Money Market will again 
become easy next week; and it is a significant fact 
that, while—as we have said—borrowers even in 
good credit have had to go to the Bank of England 
and pay the full 4 per cent. for accommodation for 
a day or two, the discount rates become steadily 
easier as the length of time for which the bill is 
discounted increases—always, of course, assuming 
that the paper bears really first-class names. 
Considerable apprehension was occasioned both 
inside the Stock Exchange and amongst outside 








operators when it became known that serious diffi- 
culties would have to be met in the mining depart- 
ment. Two well-known operators were stated to 
be quite unable to meet their “ differences,” 
and how far their failure (had they been allowed 
to fail) might affect the general market was, of 
course, an unknown quantity. Fortunately, how- 
ever, their operations were principally in stocks 
under the protection of one of the greatest houses 
in the South African market, and this house very 
wisely came to their assistance. When it was known 
that the stocks had been taken up by one of the 
great South African houses, and would be paid 
for at the conclusion of the sett!ement, there was 
a general rise in prices not merely in the South 
African section, but in nearly every department 
of the Stock Exchange. The general opinion seems 
to be now that we may look for a gradual 
although slow improvement in prices in the market. 
It is, of course, admitted that many of the dealers 
(particularly the smaller men) hold securities which 
they bought at very much higher prices than those 
at present ruling, and that they would eagerly seize 
any opportunity that might occur to realise the 
securities so held. Moreover, the hous2s above re- 
ferred to as having come to the aid of the market are 
not disposed to continue to hold the stocks so taken 
up. These securities will undoubtedly be disposed 
of as soon as a favourable opportunity occurs. But 
it is argued that the great bulk of the stock is now 
in sufficiently strong hands that there is no reason- 
able fear that large blocks of shares will be thrown 
on the market at uncertain moments. It is gener- 
ally felt that if this view prove to be correct there will 
be a steady increase in the activity in the markets, 
not only in the mining section, the slump in which 
has so long depressed the Stock Exchange, but 
also in other departments. Especially is an active 
business looked for in the home railways and 
miscellaneous markets, the general impression being 
that a large number of investors who will at no 
time be attracted to the mining section, and who 
have been alarmed by the prolonged depression in 
American railroad securities, will turn their atten- 
tion to shares in industrial concerns. This seems 
probable, as nearly all the recent issues of industrial 
companies are quoted at a premium, 








THE PURITAN IN HISTORY. 





R. S. R. GARDINER, in the first of the Ford 
\ lectures on Cromwell, with which he has been 
instructing and charming Oxford spoke of Paritanism 
as “a sort of backwater” in the main stream or 
volume of English thought and life. It is easy to 
mistake the meaning of a lecturer who speaks out of 
his vast wealth of knowledge to an audience much 
less specially informed than himself, and mistake is 
still more easy when one whose strength lies in his 
mastery of detail falls for the nonce into generalities, 
which are certain to be interpreted in either too 
vague or too definite a sense. But what puzzled at 
least one of his hearers were the illustrations or 
proofs he used. They were more curious than con- 
clusive. He cited three names to show what a small 
place Puritanism filled in the mind of Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean England—those of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and Hooker. Hooker's polity was indeed 
anti-Puritan, but his theology was not. Calvin was 
to him “incomparably the wisest man that ever 
the French Church had enjoyed, since the hour it 
enjoyed him”; and while he disagreed strenuously 
with the Genevan polity, yet with the theology 
which was its basis he was in all essentials at one. 
Bacon was, if anything, a latitudinarian and an 
Erastian, but nothing so little as a Laudian or a 
believer in any jure divino claim for any sacred or civil 
office, whether named priesthood or kingship. He is 
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as clear as any Puritan as to the distinction between 
the “ visible” and the “invisible” Church. His notes 
of the “ visible” are the familiar Puritan notes; and 
he distinguishes the Church and the Scriptures ina 
manner that would have satisfied any Puritan. The 
one was the tabernacle which had the custody and 
handing down of the Scriptures; the other was the 
testimony which was the very soul of the tabernacle. 
The affinities, too, of his thought, as far as it con- 
cerned the relation of God to nature and man, were 
Puritan rather than Anglican. As to Shakespeare, 
what Church or system can claim him? He was a 
son of Elizabethan England, but how much of its 
history could we reconstruct from his plays? What 
of the wonderful feats of the men who made the 
English name a terror on the high seas and laid the 
foundation of our naval supremacy could we learn 
from him? And what of the conflict with Spain and 
the fate of the Grand Armada, and the sudden awaken- 
ing of England from an insular to a really large and 
catholic life? Asasimple matter of fact, we know from 
him as little of the civil, the naval, or the military 
exploits of England in his own day, and even of its 
social and political conditions, as we know of its 
religious. His mind may be a mirror of his world, but 
we can hardly describs his world as English save by 
the art of esoteric interpretation, which is as likely to 
be the creation of the interpreter’s dreams as the 
reflections of the author's mind. We have indeed in 
his historical dramas great events of English history 
described, but they were the events of a day which 
preceded his own, and their interest may weil be 
said to be dramatic—ic. human rather than his- 
torical. It is humanity that interests him, its 
passions, its disappointments, its loves and illusions, 
its infinite complexity of temper and state, its 
infinite variety of character and motive and end. 
Shakespeare speaks for no party. All may claim 
him, but none can own him. He has the variety of 
thé universal and its impersonality as well. He is 
the child of no sect, the spokesman of no tendency. 
He is larger than even his own large age, for he is 
man, and all that is human is akin to him. And so 
he can be as little cited to illustrate the tendency 
personified in Hooker as the ideas impersonated in 
Cartwright. 

It was strange indeed to hear the two men, who 
represent neither of the dominant theological and 
ecclesiastical tendencies of their time, cited to prove 
the ephemeral character of one of them, and that the 
very tendency which the only Englishman of the 
period who can claim to be named beside them dis- 
tinctly embodied. Spenser, alike in the essence of his 
thought and his attitude to the clergy, was Puritan. 
We have but to recall his Algrind = Archbishop 
Grindal, and his censure of the shepherds who 


“Matched themselves with mighty potentates, 
Lovers of lordship, and troublers of states.” 


His elaborate and involved allegories, each lying 
within and running through the other in rich pro- 
fusion, disguise rather than express his meaning; 
but the ethical ideals that possessed him and that 
were the motive of all his poetry show him to 
have been thoroughly penetrated with the Puritan 
spirit. In the next generation, when its creative 
power can be measured, we see it embodied not 
only in statesmen like Eliot and Pym, Hampden 
and Cromwell, but in the man who of all the 
poets of our English tongue has most clearly 
the note of intellectual distinction. For Milton 
is not only in the severity of his spirit and in 
his political associations, but in the whole attitude 
of his mind, in the texture of his character, in the 
convictions that he held with such impassioned 
strength, the Puritan par excellence. And he is by 
no means the exceptional product he is often taken 
to be. In scholarship the foremost English classic 
was Thomas Gataker, and Gataker was a Presby- 
terian—even a member of the famous Westminster 
Assembly. Another member of the same famous 
assembly was possibly the greatest of all English 





Hebraists, John Lightfoot. And we may say that the 
Cambridge Platonists were the true children of Cam- 
bridge Puritanism. What Gataker was on the side 
of classical literature, they were on the side of 
classical thought. They were, all of them, formed in 
Puritan colleges by Puritan teachers out of Puritan 
men, and from the side of its thought they were 
legitimate developments. Indeed, it would hardly be 
either a paradox or an extravagance were we to say we 
owe to Puritanism all that is most picturesque in the 
English thought and life of the seventeenth century. 
George Fox indeed, as Mr. Gardiner suggested, 
represented a strong reaction against the harsher 
Calvinistic theology and the dry and formal worship 
which had then become too common; but in the 
basis of his belief, in his doctrine of internal illumina- 
tion, the light of the Divine Spirit in man, in his 
aversion to priests, in his conviction that the illumin- 
ated people were the vehicle through which God spoke 
and worked, I'ox was essentially the child of Pari- 
tan tradition. His failure to see this essential affinity 
is one of the most serious defects in Dr. Hodgkin's 
otherwise admirable book. John Bunyan is a repre- 
sentative man if ever there was one in the England 
of his day, and he, like Fox, shows the degree in 
which Puritanism had penetrated the common 
nature of the English people, transfigured it, and 
possessed it with an idealism and an imagination 
which had before seemed alien to all its temper and all 
its works. And ina field where it gets all too little 
credit for its achievements it contributed to form a 
distinctive English trait: it made and realised our 
idea of congregational worship. Our popular 
psalmody was largely its creation—the hymn it 
loved and inspired, and taught the congregation to 
feel that praise was not a matter for the choir and 
the highest act of worship no affair of the priest, 
but both alike the equal concern of the collective 
people. And from this has come all the highest 
poetry of our English common life. 

It would be possible to illustrate ad infinitum 
the right of Puritanism to be described as the 
central current of the great stream of English life, 
but it were too large a task to be here attempted. 
In a matter of this kind, of course, much depends on 
definitions. The distinctive element in Puritanism 
may be described as either a theology or a polity. 
It would be more correct to say that it was a polity 
built upon a theology. The theology was by no 
means peculiar to it. The Lambeth Articles, or for 
that matter even the authoritative XXXIX, were 
more extreme in their Calvinism than the Scotch 
Confession of 1560. Then Whitgift was as much a 
Calvinist as Cartwright, Hooker as Travers. Where 
they differed was as regards the political doctrines 
which this theology involved. Two political ideas 
came logically from what is known as Calvinism. 
The first was that God was no respecter of persons, 
or, in other words, the equality of man before Him, 
and so the doctrine that office as office made no 
difference in His eyes to the value of the man. It 
was alien to the very notion of Calvinism that 
sanctity should belong as by divine right to certain 
persons because of the office they filled. The second 
idea was that it was through His elect that God 
lived in the world and governed it; that therefore 
the religious society took precedence of the secular 
and could not by it be controlled. Out of the first 
principle came the idea that kings, courts, and magi- 
strates held their office from God but through the 
people and for the people’s good. Out of the second 
principle came the idea that the State could not con- 
trol the Church; that the Church was under the 
authority of its own Head, and that were the king 
as head of the State to interfere with the Church, he 
would intrude into a sphere where he was no 
sovereign but only a subject. The combination of 
these two principles gave the Puritan movement its 
specially political character, thouga, of course, they 
did not both at once or all at once emerge into 
explicit and regulative potency. In Scotland they 
formed the basis at once of George Buchanan's theory 
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of monarchy and of Andrew Melville's resistance to 
James VI., and in England they are the underlying 
assumptions, though not always as consciously per- 
ceived and explicated principles, in the whole 
Puritan literature, from Cartwright’s “ Admonition 
to Parliament” to Milton's polemic against Salmasius. 
Of course another and qualifying idea came in which 
may be expressed thus—viz. that there was a litera- 
ture which exhibited the truth as to these things anda 
society which was their most perfect embodiment— 
the literature and the Church of the New Testament. 
Now it was this that became the basis of the 
entire civil struggle of the Puritans in England, and 
we may say that they have been governing ideas in 
the mind of the English people from then till now. 
And from this point of view it would be true to say 
that the Jacobean and Laudian movements were the 
“ backwater " and the Puritan the main stream. For 
what was the fate of both the Stuart theory and 
practice in England? The first and immediate result 
was the civil war and the Puritan revolution. When 
the revolution had spent itself and the Stuart 
returned, he returned to exercise power for a single 
generation. He entered in 1660; he was finally dis- 
missed in 1688; and that dismissal was the ultimate 
result, for it signified the final breakdown of the 
theory, so far as the English people were concerned, 
alike in Church and State. I do not say, of course, 
that the Whig was a duplicate of the Puritan 
revolution, but I do not only say that the one made 
the other possible, but also that the Whig was the 
victory of principles, though in a very imperfect 
form, which the Puritan had aflirmed and made 
good. Where the Whig revolution failed most com- 
pletely was where the Puritan was most in earnest 
—in the matter of the Church. From that failure 
we all suffer to-day. It is the source of the per- 
plexity which confounds us in our present politics. 
The revolution of 1688 recognised that the mon- 
archy must be broad-based upon the people's will; 
that the institutions which expressed the collective 
life of the State must be in harmony with the minds 
it organised. But in its ecclesiastical policy it made 
a double mistake: made the Church cubordinate to 
the State and attempted to maintain an ecclesiastical 
system which only identity with the State would 
have justified. For while England is monarchical, it 
is not in the same sense or degree episcopal, and the 
attempt to maintain an ecclesiastical polity which 
exacts uniformity in a State where ecclesiastical 
uniformity has long been recognised to be impossibie, 
involves a multitude of injustices which those who 
have suffered from them would be less and worse than 
human were they slow to feel. This has a very 
present moral—viz. If the policy Parliament pursues 
in education proceeded on the principle that there 
were as valid and as real religious societies outside 
as inside the Established Church, that the English 
Church in the only sense in which it is compatible 
with our civil constitution must be coextensive with 
the English people, and that they, as a people, are 
quite adequate custodians of their own religious 
traditions and beliefs, well qualified and well dis- 
posed to vindicate and maintain the same by the 
ordinary methods and agencies of their public life— 
we should have fewer bitter controversies, sweeter 
ecclesiastical relations, and an early and reasonable 
settlement of the many questions touching the 
management of the schools for the people. But 
the Puritan revolution will not be finally accom- 
plished till the independence of the Church from 
the State in all that concerns the Church's real 
and inner life be affirmed and recognised within 
the realm of England. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 





MR. EDISON’S DILEMMA. 
R. EDISON has to pay the penalties of 
genius. He has done some not inconsiderable 
things in the region of inventive science; but he 











scarcely keeps pace with the expectations of his 


countrymen. Then there is the necessity of talking 
to the interviewer. In Eu .rope the scientific man 
can keep his own secret as long as he wills. The 
public knew nothing of Darwin's investigations till 
he disclosed the fruit of them. Professor Rintgen 
did not take the bloom off his notable discovery 
by speculating about it to casual callers months 
or years beforehand. In America the man of 
science has two reputations to keep up: the 
credit for actual achievement, and the credit 
for making the country believe that, some time 
or other, certain experiments he is making will 
eclipse their predecessors. Mr. Edison is a man 
of prodigious industry ; but he is never silent about 
it. Scarcely a week passes without some Napoleonic 
bulletin to the newspapers, rather vague, perhaps, 
but as serviceable as the sticks thrust now and then 
into the fire on which the kettle of popular interest 
is continually simmering. It boiled over nearly a 
year ago, when Mr. Edison hinted at some grim 
invention which would enable the Americans to blow 
the British Navy off the seas in a few minutes. 
There were no particulars of this remarkable engine 
of destruction ; but it was extremely comforting to 
Mr. Edison’s compatriots at the time, and it may not 
be wanted again. Tho great inventor is more pacific 
now; his talk is of storing the electric forces of 
winds and tides; and he hints modestly at obstacles. 
These are of small account to the public imagination, 
to which he constantly administers a feeding- bottle. 
Has not Niagara been harnessed at last? Why 
should not Edison utilise the ocean waves which 
now break fruitlessly on the coast of Florida? 
The practical commercial instinct of the American 
is always stimulated by a more than Ociental 
fantasy; and so the discoveries of the Prospero of 
Menlo Park are taken quite literally, and Edison’s 
lightest word to the reporting Pry, who has jast 
dropped in, is taken as a new triumph of purely 
American research. 

This is very well as long as the public is content 
with speculative generalities, such as the extinction 
of the British Navy before you can say ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle"; but Mr. Edison has had the misfortune to 
excite premature, if not unfounded, hope in one 
particular bosom. He has been talking of the 
possibility of utilising the Rintgen rays for the 
benefit of the blind. This was no prediction ; it was 
simply one of those fascinating conjectures which 
Mr. Edison inevitably throws off on the spur of the 
interview. Greatly tohis surprise and embarrassment, 
he has received a public expression of confidence 
from Mr. Rouss, a blind millionaire. Mr. Rouss is 
prepared to pay a million dollars for the restoration 
of his sight. He does not make this offer privately 
to Mr. Edison ; nothing is done privately in the land 
of the free and the home of thebrave. He proclaims 
it from the housetop, that Europe a3 well as America 
may hear. Let any European oculist undertake the 
experiment, and he shall have a million dollars 
for success; but it is to Mr. Edison that the 
afflicted man turns with wistful insistence. He 
is willing to spend a year at Menlo Park, if 
need be, while the inventor expends the resources 
of ingenuity on those sightless eyes. We do not 
wonder that Mr. Edison is a little staggered by his 
responsibility in this shape. Could he bear to see 
that face in his laboratory, to be greeted every day 
with a smile of pathetic trust, to have the constant 
dread that all his skill might be preparing the 
bitterest disappointment? Toa professional oculist, 
the case would not present itself in the same light; 
he has patients always under his care; and the 
prospect of failure would not daunt him. But the 
inventor who benefits mankind through vicarious 
instruments like tubes and wires may shrink from 
a living image of infirmity which he is expected to 
cure. In fiction and the drama, the piteousness of 
blindness is often employed as an appeal to the 
emotions. Shakespeare uses it with consummate 
effect. Thestory-teller’s art has achieved few greater 
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triumphs than in that moving scene where Jane 
Eyre finds Rochester blind and helpless, and sheds 
upon his darkened soul the love he had given up as 
lost. In how many a drama has the simple ex- 
pedient of restoring sight to the blind hero or 
heroine excited a sympathy far in excess of the 
playwright’s merit! No calamity touches our sensi- 
bilities so acutely as that which shuts out the light 
and colour of the world and imprisons the mind in 
night. But if this is terrible under ordinary condi- 
tions, what would it be to the man who sat in 
Edison's laboratory, waiting for the touch of the 
magic that would give him back the vision which 
is now a memory; and, still more, what would it be 
to the man who was expected to work this wonder, 
and who felt day by day the growing fear that he 
could not heal or even mitigate the affliction ? 

The unfortunate millionaire has furnished the 
American newspapers with a sensation which bids 
fair to become chronic. His appeal to Europe is not 
likely to pass unheeded. By this time a horde of 
missives, offering him infallible cures, must be cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Every quack who professes to 
understand the human eye is probably packing up 
for an expedition in quest of Mr. Rouss’s million 
dollars. A line of steamers may be needed to carry 
to the West the new adventurers, who will furnish 
columns of exciting interviews on their arrival. 
The coming and the going of the physicians in the 
fairy story, who flocked to court to heal the king’s 
daughter of some mysterious disease, made a trivial 
commotion compared to that with which Mr. Rouss’s 
scientific visitors ought to fill the American con- 
tinent. We wonder whether he has thought of 
visiting Europe in a plain and unpretending way, 
and consulting every eminent oculist without any 
world-wide manifestation of his hard case; or 
whether he has been drawn first of all into the 
vortex of publicity which whirls even insignificant 
citizens of the United States out of their native 
obicurity. Blind Croesus sitting by the wayside, 
offering a tithe of his riches to any hand that may 
heal him, is not a more pathetic spectacle than blind 
Bartimeus, poor and lonely ; but there is an exceed- 
ing anguish in this cry of helpless wealth. Cannot 
a million dollars cheat fate out of this curse? Is 
there no potency in the newspaper echoes of this 
magnificence to inspire the genius of science even 
to a miracle? Mr. Edison seems to have responded 
with a hasty disclaimer of any such inspiration ; and 
perhaps he is reflecting that there is an irony in his 
position which may not altogether escape the con- 
sciousness of a public ready to endow him with 
almost unlimited lordship over the secrets of 
Nature. 








THE UNIVERSITY 


\HE imposing ceremonial which last week revived 
the ancient University of Paris suggests to 
English observers reflections of a very varied kind. 
Foremost among them stands the historic splendour 
of the University itself. The famous public body 
which arose about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century out of the cathedral school of Notre Dame, 
and which traces back its origin to the still earlier 
teaching of Peter Lombard and of his master 
Abelard, and to the stormy dialectics in which Anselm 
and Lanfranc bore a part, claims a higher antiquity 
even than its celebrated rival of Bologna, and, in a 
truer sense than any other, ranks as the mother of 
the Universities of Europe. All through the Middle 
Ages the University of Paris retained its pre- 
eminence among the nations, and gave laws to the 
colleges of Northern Europe. But as the Middle Ages 
passed, the glory of the University declined. Richelieu 
closed its career of political aggrandisement. The 


OF PARIS. 


struggles of the Jesuits and Jansenists destroyed 
its peace, and the triumph of the former party 
to a large extent destroyed the intellectual freedom 
It was the triumph, 


which had been its pride. 





no doubt, of the clerical element in its teaching 
which led to its suppression by the Convention 
in the days of the Terror, together with all other 
Universities and Colleges in France. After the 
Revolution, in 1806, Napoleon created in its place 
the University of France, a corporation of Govern- 
ment nominees, to centralise and control all the 
education in the country; and the character thus 
imparted to the University has tied it closely since, 
while the ercouragement which Napoleon gave to 
science and mathematics, and the neglect to which 
he condemned languages and history, has made the 
French people to-day in many respects the most 
scientific, the most ignorant, and, so to speak, the 
most “insular” of all the nations of the world. In 
1831 the Collége de France was established, as a 
school mainly of adult education, and since then 
Roman Catholic Universities have been established 
too. And now the Republican Government have 
ventured on so far breaking through the bureau- 
cratic system of French life as to restore—in name, 
at any rate—the ancient University of Paris, and to 
confer on it and on its sister Universities in the 
provinces an amount of self-government which, 
though very moderate, surpasses anything that for 
a long while since they have enjoyed. 

But last week's ceremony was more significant on 
its political than on its historic side. To an English 
mind there is something very singular in the way in 
which the spirit of officialism overshadowed the pro- 
ceedings. With all their abstract passion for equality, 
the Republicans of France have never learned to 
care for freedom; and the Government, still bound 
by the Napoleonic theory, are evidently nervous as 
to the possible consequences of the limited emancipa- 
tion which they have conferred on the Universities 
to-day. To inaugurate such a festival in Paris 
required the presence not only of the President 
of the Republic but of the Prime Minister, 
of the Cabinet, and of the Presidents of the 
two Houses of Parliament. To justify the conces- 
sion even of such circumscribed self-government as 
the French Universities have just obtained required 
an elaborate explanation—critics might almost call 
it an apology—from the Minister of Education. M. 
Rambaud—for in these days of Russomania it is, 
appropriately enough, the historian of Russia who 
represents education in France—M. Rambaud be- 
sought the students to remember that the revival of 
their ancient University was entirely due to the 
Republican party, and then bade them remember 
that the Universities were looked to to represent no 
party but “the national idea.” The truth is, the 
French Government are as anxious as the Govern- 
ments of the German Emperor or of the Czar about 
the political tendencies of their students and 
about the consequences of giving those tendencies 
full scope. They remember the part which the 
students of Europe have played in Continental 
revolutions. They remember—and even in a Re- 
publican country they seem to fear—the outspoken 
sympathy with radical, if not revolutionary, ideas 
frequently displayed by the students of Germany 
and Russia. And when, in the presence of all the 
highest officials of the State, one of the Directors of 
the Sorbonne, M. Lavisse, in his witty and audacious 
speech, proceeded to remind the students that they 
would not, “ happily, all be officials,” that they lived 
still in a country full of privileges, and that it was 
their duty to carry into public life the scientific 
spirit which judges how far laws and offices are 
useful or useless to the State, it seemed for a moment 
that the nervousness of the Government might have 
some reasonable foundation in fact. 

In spite of M. Lavisse’s speech, however, we 
wonder whether it is just to attribute to pro- 
fessorial teaching, as is so often done, the in- 
surrectionary tendencies sometimes exhibited by 
students abroad. We are inclined to think that 
the views of their teachers have but a small effect 
on young men’s minds, compared with the natural 
desire to find a vent for all the ideas that at that 
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time of life go surging through their heads. It is 
certainly a curious thing that in almost the only 
country in Europe where opinions that our neigh- 
bours would consider revolutionary find a welcome 
and a home, the students should be, as a whole, one 
of the most Conservative institutions of the State. 
Professors at Oxford and Cambridge, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, are as a rule, we take it, as liberal- 
minded and enlightened as most Professors are 
abroad. There may be a deeper vein of Toryism 
in some of them, but there is a broad streak of 
Radicalism too. Yet the undergraduates of Oxford 
and of Cambridge are, as a body, only less Con- 
servative than the Eton or the Harrow boys; and, if 
Rectorial elections go for anything, the students of 
Edinburgh and of Glasgow are in political feeling 
very far behind the bulk of the population of the 
land which gives them birth. The fact is, of 
course, that our politicians find a vent elsewhere, 
and feel that the courts and groves of the Univer- 
sity are not the place for social revolution. It is, 
unfortunately, true that of late the great impartial 
field of English education has been turned by 
Clerical controversialists into an arena of debate. 
Government interference carries its penalty with us, 
as it does in France. But, happily, our Universities 
still remain outzide the area of conflict, and we trust 
that all our higher education may yet be saved from 
being made the sport of party needs. Judging, then, 
from our own experience and from the signal failure 
of Government interference to produce content and 
harmony in Universities abroad, we may cordially 
congratulate the Universities of France on the 
limited liberty which they have at last secured, and 
we may hope that in a country which possesses—in 
form, at any rate—so many of the institutions of 
freedom, even the youngest and boldest of the 
students will find opportunities of exercising their 
learning and their judgment without any risk of 
danger to the State. 








THE TREATMENT OF SNAKE-BITE., 





greece from the earliest times, seem to have 

exercised a strange power of attraction or of 
repulsion over the human race. For this there are 
many reasons—the strange weird beauty of many 
of them, their habit of casting the skin, and so 
apparently renewing their youth, but in the fore- 
front must be placed the ability of many of them to 
inflict venomed wounds, for which till now science 
has been powerless to provide a remedy. It was 
perhaps this ability to slay silently but surely and 
swiftly that gave them a “prominent place in the 
religions of the world as the incarnations, shrines, 
or symbols of high deities,” which may have been 
beneficent or the reverse. The Wicked Serpent of 
the Zarathustrians is paralleled by that serpent of 
the Semites which was “ more subtil than any beast 
of the field,” and the snake reverenced by the Ophites 
may be fairly said to correspond with the rattle- 
snake worshipped by some tribes of Rad Indians, or 
the boa-deity of the old Peruvian cult. 

It would be interesting to know how the practice 
of snake-charming arose. Probably the first charmers 
were the priests of some serpent-god. However 
that may be, the practice is extremely ancient, and 
its professors have always claimed to be immune 
from the effects of snake-poison ; and in some cases, 
like the Ophiogenes, or Serpent-race of the Troad, to 
be able to cure snake-bite in others by a touch. Of 
course in many cases these claims were ill-founded ; 
but there is valid evidence to show that in some cases 
there was real immunity, which was explained by 
the assertion that serpents’ blood ran in the veins 
of those who were so immune—in other words, that 
they were descended from serpent-ancestors. This 
claim was put forward not only by the Ophiogenes 
of former times, but by the Snake Indians of 








America and the Niga tribes of India of the present 
day. Passing over the instances of such immunity 
to be found in the writings of the ancients, with 
the single remark that it was promised to the 
Apostles and possessed, according to St. Luke, by 
St. Paul, and, according to tradition, by St. John, 
we come to examples in modern literature quoted 
by Professor Fraser in his lecture on the antivenene 
treatment of snake-bite at the Royal Institution 
early in the year. Bosman, whose “ Description of 
the Coast of Guinea” was published in 1705, says 
that the negroes worshipped snakes as gods. “ But 
what is best of all is that these idolatrous snakes 
don’t do the least mischief in the world to mankind; 
for if by chancs in the dark one treads upon them, 
and they bite or sting him, it is not more prejudicial 
than the sting of millipedes. Wherefore the natives 
would fain persuade us that it is good to be bitten 
or stung by these snakes upon the plea that one is 
thereby secured and protected from the sting of any 
poisonous snake.” Here we have a foreshadowing 
of treatment by inoculation, such as has been prac- 
tised on himself by Dr. Stradling with the result 
that he is immune to rattlesnake venom. That 
gentleman, while experimenting on snake-venoms, 
soon became convinced that a generally efficacious 
antidote could not be found, but by inoculat- 
ing his own person with the venom — just as 
one is vaccinated against small-pox—he proved 
that the body could be protected against the 
effects of the poison. The Rev. John Campbell, 
in 1813, observed that it was “ very common among 
the Hottentots to catch a serpent, squeeze out the 
poison from under his teeth, and drink it. They 
say it only makes them a little giddy, a.d imagine 
that it preserves them afterwards from receiving 
any injury from the sting of that reptile.” Here 
we have another method of obtaining immunity— 
the absorption of the venom into the system 
through the stomach. This is the method prac- 
tised by the Eisowy, a sect of snake-charmers in 
Western Barbary, who eat, or rather chew, venomous 
snakes, and whose immunity rests upon the testi- 
mony of the late Sir John Drummond Hay and a 
writer in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. One more 
witness, this time from India. <A writer in the 
Pioneer Mail, quoted in “ Nature” (October 31st, 
1895), referring to immunity produced by inocula- 
tion with antivenene, said that he did not regard 
the achievement as any really new discovery, being 
convinced that the traditional immunity claimed to 
be possessed by the Indian snake-charmers is simply 
due to the fact that they have frequently been 
accidentally bitten by cobras and kraits, and having 
survived the first attack, experienced no evil effects 
from subsequent bites. 

But what is antivenene? It is the name given 
to the blood-serum of an animal which has been 
rendered immune to snake-poison, used as a remedy 
for snake-bites. Long series of experiments have 
been carried on; and, according to the British 
Medical Journal, they have been justified by the 
results obtained in the first case recorded of the 
use of the new remedy. A Hindu boy accidentally 
trod on a snake, which bit him on the bare foot. 
The evidence was practically conclusive that the 
snake was a krait (Bungarus corruleus), the most 
dangerous of the smaller snakes after the cobra. 
Surgeon-Major Rennie, of Meerut, saw him within 
three minutes of the bite, and at once made a sub- 
cutaneous injection of antivenene serum, and washed 
the wound with a solution of permanganate of potash. 
“The patient never had a bad symptom.” This isa 
triumph for the new treatment. Lest, however, we 
should be unduly elated at what appears to be a 
great advance in medical science, it may be well to 
recall Prof. Fraser's conclusion that “ the leading 
facts connected with immunisation or protection 
now being advanced as scientific novelties have 
apparently been ascertained and practically applied 
for centuries by savage and uncultured tribes and 
sects in various parts of the world.” 
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CAEN. able drop into and below the commonplace after 





T is the fate of some towns to lose their individual 
existence and to become part of the history, a 
fragment of the work, or it may be the sepulchre, of 
a great man. Stratford is but Shakespeare's birth- 
place, Ravenna where Dante was exiled, Dumfries 
where Burns died; and as a stranger you wander 
through Caen, not meshed in its local affairs, how 
not to think of the great Conqueror ? 

High in the midst are the remains of his castle ; 
you may guess where stood the four towers with 
their picturesque medizeval names of the white, the 
black, the red, and the grey horse. The walls and 
ramparts he traced by the banks of the interlacing 
rivers stamped the town in a shape it still retains, 
and his two most noteworthy ecclesiastical founda- 
tions—the “ Abbaye aux Femmes” and the “ Abbaye 
aux Hommes”—albeit shornoftheirancientsplendour, 
yet possess the great churches of La Trinité and St. 
Etienne, wherein are the tombs of the Conqueror 
and his consort. Neglecting the rigid rules of the 
Church, he married his cousin Matilda. Then both 
repented, and these two foundations were the fruits 
of their remorse—(Of how much more serious faults 
had William no misgiving!)—St. Etienne, vast, 
severe, impressive from its exquisite proportions and 
its very simplicity ; Ste. Trinité, lighter, smaller, and 
more richly sculptured, bearing, as it were, a 
feminine touch throughout. Matilda’s ashes have 
rested there in peace; William's had a strange fate. 
The old sexton at St. Etienne assures you that 
the thighbone of the Conqueror still enriches 
the tomb, but you doubt in secret. William's ill- 
luck came after his death. The crowds that paced 
after his stately funeral, in respect or awe, were 
called away to their own homes, among which a fierce 
conflagration blazed forth of a sudden. At the edge 
éf the grave there was the famous interlude wherein 
Asselein, the burgher of Caen, demanded payment 
for the “lair,” which incident inspired Mrs. Hemans’ 
sentimental muse inoneof the poems deartoour youth. 
And there was yet another of those fantastic ironies 
whereof history has long since lost the trick. The 
place of burial was too strait, and as they crushed 
in the corpse results followed impossible of descrip- 
tion. Robert erected “a black sarcophagus upon 
four pillars of white marble,” whereon William's 
effigy reposed, and all was ablaze with gems and 
gold. But in 1562 the Huguenots despoiled the 
Abbaye; they made short work of these splendours, 
and scattered “the dust that held the world in awe” 
to the four winds; and in 1793 the local Jacobins 
again smashed open the sepulchre, and played what 
havoc they might with its emptiness. 

Caen is crammed with churches—you meet them 
at every corner; their spires and towers dominate 
the town from every quarter. Many were 
secularised at the Revolution, and some of the most 
interesting—such as Saint Etienne-le- Vieux and Saint 
Nicholas—are used to-day as market-places and so 
forth. Two most famous must go with a word— 
Saint Sauveur, oddly formed by, as it seems, build- 
ing two churches together, and cutting away the 
obstructing wall; and Saint Pierre, of which all the 
handbooks laud the tower. You note the fretted 
tracery of the nave; from the pavement it seems 
like delicate lacework. Those old masons were 
prodigal of toil and trouble rather from delight 
in their art than zeal for pious works. If you hunt 
in obscure corners of those old churches, recesses of 
pillars, ends of water-spouts, under the seats of 
ancient stalls, you come on a host of cunningly 
wrought figures, wherein the glory and comeliness of 
the vast building are mocked, or accentuated in a 
vein of diabolic humour. Here the sufferings of 


the damned are themes of merry mockery; some 
amorous interlude or gross incident is broadly 
shown forth; or Aristotle himself, scarce less sacred 
than the saints, is madly caricatured. These things 
are not mere irreverence; they exhibit the natural 
man’s reaction from the higher moods, the inevit- 





much dwelling in the sublime and spiritual. Saint 
Pierre possesses a large and varied collection of 
those knick-knacks. 

Caen, like other French towns, has, unfortunately, 
followed Paris; but at how great a distance! There 
is the Boulevard this and the Boulevard that, each 
with its row of fine shops, its houses exactly of the 
same size and shape, and its trees dotted at regular 
intervals. But that is but the facing. Great part 
is ancient and delightful; in narrow old streets, as 
the Rue St. Jean and the Rue St. Pierre, the oddest 
old houses, of wood or stone, abound, and every 
now and then you fall on a long passage under an 
archway, wherefrom you catch glimpses of quaint 
doors with green courts and gardens beyond. The 
oldest part seems on the slope near the Castle, 
where is a confused mass of ruclles and venelles, 
oddly like the poorer and less savoury parts of many 
a Scots town. The buildings of the old Abbaye aux 
Femmes are now used asa hospital. Thereis a noble 
park behind, and herein a mound, from whose top 
you pleasantly survey the town of Caen. You note it 
built on a plain where the Orne and the Odon gently 
flow together. A canal joins it to the sea, and, with 
various minor streams, winds about in the suburbs. 

Peaceful, with the torpid quiet of a French 
provincial town, Caen has its history of wars and 
rumours of wars. Its origin was most probably a 
colony of soldiers or soldiers’ captives, but all is 
obscure, especially the name, wherein Dryasdust 
and his merry men have found theme for their 
maddest pranks. “‘Caen’,” says one, “is plainly 
short for ‘Cadmus,’ the Phoenician, who founded 
the place Bc. 1519." “Nay,” says another, “’tis 
from Cani, for it was so healthy that the inhabitants 
flourished in a green—or, rather, white—old age.” 
“Stuff!” rejoins a third, “the cry of the ducks in 
the marshes suggested the word.” Who knows, and, 
save for the quaintness of such rubbish, who would 
care to inquire? The town lay right in the way of 
the English in the French wars. Edward III. took 
it in 1346 after a desperate resistance. He gave the 
place to pillage, and Froissart feelingly records 
how “mainte belle bourgeoise et mainte dame 
de cloitre” fell a sacrifice to his brutal soldiers. 
Under Henry V., in 1417, there was another 
desperate siege, and another capture. The victor 
strung up the burghers in such multitude that the 
very hemp failed, and the rope-makers were let off 
their taxes and they but made the hangman free of 
their stores. Later, Caen had its Huguenot leaven, 
and the persecutions did its industries deadly harm. 
One at least survives, for they still quarry that 
famous Caen stone to which the Tower and West- 
minster Abbey owe so much. Beau Brummel, a 
fugitive from his creditors, obtained, in 1830, the 
consulate here. The salary was small, but there 
was nothing to do, and the Beau did it with perfect 
grace. Traditions long lingered of his dashing entry 
with post horses and postillions into the courtyard 
of the Hotel de la Victoire, and how he magnificently 
ordered the best rooms, the best dinner, and the 
best Lafitte. But two years, when place and pay 
vanished, and poor Brummel fell on evil days. 
They still show his rooms in the Hotel d’ Angleterre, 
and recount that half tragic story how, when struck 
by apoplexy at the dinner table, he hid his distorted 
features in a napkin and crawled unobscerved from 
the room—far too polished to disturb the company 
by his illness. “ What a beau I once was,” he said 
mournfully to his glass. One morning in May, 1835, 
he was arrested for debt. Obliged to dress in ten 
minutes, and anyhow, he was hauled off to prison, 
where he lay for three months. “I still breathe, 
though I am not of the living,” he wrote to a friend. 
Yet the very prisoners were impressed by the 
splendid wreck. He was un bon diable ce figaro-la. 
After his release he went to pieces, body and mind, till 
the very children in the streets jeered. One story is 
of an unknown lady, who had, Boniface was sure, 
moved in the highest circles, coming a long distance 
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to see him, gazing at the unconscious figure, and 
departing without a word. He died on the 30th 
March, 1840, in the Hospice du Bon-Sauveur, under 
the care of the Sisters of Charity. Though he had 
lost his reason he was ever courteous to his kind 
attendants, and at the end “ turned away his face,” 
as if to conceal the agonies of dissolution. You may 
still see his tomb among the nettles and long grass 
that grow so rank in the little Protestant cemetery. 








THE PRIVATE GALLERIES. 





VISIT to some even of the private galleries 
forces upon one’s attention the manysidedness 
of Art, and the most casual visitor must be struck 
with the change and fashion—as exemplified in the 
new pictures, and the resurrection of the old ones 
which from time to time we see—which surges 
round the ideal light. Last year we had the Bar- 
bizon school with us; this year we have not. The 
restless tossing of the political world, as well as that 
of fashion already noted, has cast up its interesting 
specimens from distant parts of the globe. We 
have the Egyptian scenes at Messrs. Graves’ Gallery 
—where hang also “ The King of Sorrows,” by Mr. S. 
Burton, and “Durham,” by Carl Heffner—and 
now South Africa is depicted at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s. Mr. Percy Dixon's drawings are intro- 
duced by that pleasant writer, Mr. A. L. Baldry, who 
says with truth of the kraals and the ostrich farms, 
of the Umgeni and of the Karoo, “ few of us have 
imagination enough to be satisfied only with mental 
images, and we all crave instinctively to be con- 
fronted with solid and tangible facts.” We all 
know that in this same gallery are secreted works 
of art with which these notes on South Africa will 
not for a moment compare, but they bring us into 
touch with our own flesh and blood in these far off 
a and show us the country in its most artistic 
light. 

But in the Burlington Gallery we have Art in 
quite another dress. Japanese drawings by Japanese 
artists are very far removed in manner from Mr. 
Dixon’s South Africa. Painted on silk as they 
are to begin with, we dispose ourselves to re- 
ceive pleasure from them rather than topographi- 
cal instruction. Yet we see much of the life of 
the people—feeding silkworms, smoking, gathering 
tea-leaves, and weaving. We see also many of 
these simple daily works placed before us in a 
whimsical light. Kiosai's travelling shampooer and 
the unkempt head of his patient call loudly for 
Messrs. Pears. In all of these drawings, however, 
the work is artistic, delicate, dainty, delicious in 
tone. This quaint, gently-grotesque touch brings 
the Japanese artist into closer relationship with his 
subject than we are able to get; poking fun at his 
models, he rallies them into a friendship—rose and 
sparrow and frog—which is absent from our more 
prosaic representations. 

At the Galleries of Messrs. McLean & Tooth we 
are sure to meet some old friends—still more 
to make the acquaintance of pictures we have 
wished to see. The most unusual of all Lord 
Leighton’s pictures is now in the latter, “ Perseus 
and Andromeda” near to Munkacsy'’s “In Love.” 
The attitude of a painter to the sacred story is 
always interesting, and Scheurenberg’s rendering of 
“St. Mary Meeting a Shepherd and Boy” should 
be considered. José Benlliure paints “Taking the 
Veil” as well as that kind of thing can be painted— 
the outward aspect, the formality in which gener- 
ally, perhaps, all ends; the tragedy in the isolated 
cases why should we see? Then for quiet pleasure 
of the eye there is a Ter Meulen, “Sheep Washing,” 
and two Mueniers, “Les Emigrants” and “La 
Rentrée du Troupeau.” In the former gallery the 
representative of our old friends is that beautiful 
Briton Riviére, “ Circe,” of many years ago. There 
is a goodly array of Israels, Maris, and Mauve; 








a charming Van der Weele, “ The Watering Place” ; 
and a more than charming Weiland, “The Con- 


valescent.” Can we regret the absence of Corot 
when there is such a lovely Bonington as 
this to be had at a tenth of the price? It is 
not so pearly, not so liquid, not so elusive, but it 
is rich and very full of space, and very sweet. 

At Messrs. Shepherd’s you may always find—as 
old Izaak found his chub and trouts—a Stark, 
a Constable, a Crome, a D. Cox, and a Shayer, or, 
more modern, a moderate-sized Alfred East. To 
pursue the allusion to Walton as far as the dressing 
of his spoil—if you take an East, place him in an 
artistic frame, and give him broad and quiet sur- 
roundings in your room: you cannot have a better 
thing. There is in this gallery at the moment a 
rara avis, &® specimen of William Parrott—“ The 
Last Montem at Eton,” a very fine picture by a but 
little-known artist. “ The Duke of Wellington,” by 
another neglected genius, Simpson, is here too. 

At the Goupil Gallery there is one important 
picture which may properly be compared with the 
“ Rabboni” (Dowdeswell's), to which we referred 
some weeks ago. This picture is called “ The Lord's 
Supper,” and is by M. Dagnan-Bouveret. There is 
nothing of the supernatural about it, except the 
light. It is not so much theatrical as impressive, 
and, as a composition of light and shade, is marvel- 
lous. The painter appears to us to have approached 
the subject in the right spirit; the effulgence of 
light may be considered by the observer as sub- 
jective if he wiil; there does not seem to be a 
contradiction of body by spirit, as might easily take 
place. It is, if we mistake not, the original scene 
which is called up by and impresses us in this great 
picture; it is not the depicting of pbysical im- 
possibilities, which such pictures often become, but 
the reverential reading of a solemn and historical 
event. 








THE DRAMA. 





“LItTLE EYo.ur.” 


NE of my constitutional infirmities is a distaste, 

so strong as to amount almost to a positive 
loathing, for the recondite, the mysterious, the 
obscure. I never could solve an acrostic, and to 
me the Sphinx is an ugly monument, and nothing 
more. For that reason some of Ibsen’s works— 
Brand, for instance, and Peer Gynt and The Master 
Builder—have simply left me peevish and, as Mrs. 
John Wood used to say in the farce, a “ weary frag- 
ment.” What is that to you? Merely a warning. 
The peculiar twist in my temperament probably 
induces me to over-value Liltle Eyolf, just because 
from beginning to end this play is plain sailing. I 
know nothing more simple and straightforward in 
the modern theatre. It deals with the behaviour of 
husbands and wives and the natural instincts and 
the grief of the bereaved and our common responsi- 
bilities, exactly as these things are, patent to all of 
us—not transmogrified by the imagination into a 
mysterious something else, something only visible to 
the eye of “second sight.” I cannot find a ha’porth 
of symbolism in the whole play. Others, I am aware, 
find a good deal. To Mr. Archer, for example, the 
Rat-Wife is a symbol, and so is her little dog 
Mopséman, and so is the man she lured years ago 
into the fiord, and so is little Eyolf’s crutch. 
To be sure, Mr. Archer does not “ assert that Ibsen 
deliberately put into the play” all that Mr. Archer 
makes out of it; but the symbols, it seems, are 
there all the same if we will only look for them, 
and we are to turn Ibsen into a symbolist malgré 
lui. Now let us take this Rat-Wife incident, and 
get through with our symbol-hunting once for all. 
Mr. Archer says the Rat-Wife symbolises Death. 
But we have actual death brought about by natural 
means. The child, with a child’s curiosity, follows 
the strange old woman to the edge of the fiord, 
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tumbles in, being crippled cannot swim, and is 
drowned. The symbol then, if symbol it be, lags 
superfluous. Is it not simpler to suppose that in 
inventing the Rat-Wife incident Ibsen is not the 
symbolist, but the artist, enjoying the sheer fantasy 
of the thing, looking for a weird “effect” rather 
than an idea? And, given the Rat-Wife, Mopséman 
and the “dead sweetheart” are, as it were, auto- 
matically “indicated.” No witch would be complete 
without her “familiar,” and what more obvious 
familiar, for a rat-catcher, than aterrier? Further, 
that a hag who lures rats should once have been 
a jade who lured men is an idea so obvious that 
no playwright would have written this scene without 
introducing it. For “symbole,” then, I would read 
“an exercise in the fantastic with the fiorituri 
natural to the virtuoso who is rejoicing in his art.” 

To tell the truth, I think the attempt to intel- 
lectualise this play at all is to start on the wrong 
tack. While symbolic ideas it has none, its ideas 
of any sort are neither numerous nor novel. The 
idea of which we hear most is “ the law of change” : 
years gradually change the nature of conjugal love 
(not always simultaneously in both parties—and 
there's the true tragedy of Litile Eyolf), and acci- 
dents precipitate the change; the change tends to 
purification, from the egoism of animal love to a 
general diffused benevolence. That is a very old 
story, is it not? Even so ardent an Ibsenite as Mr. 
Massingham (whose Chronicle article, let me say in 
passing, shows what a fine critic has been lured by 
some Rat-Wife into the fiord of politics) admits the 
“commonplace, Sunday-school ending.” No; it is 
not for its ideas that I value Little Eyolf, but for its 
ruthless observation, its masterly realism of pre- 
sentation. Its picture of sexual passion in a certain 
kind of woman is one of the most daring things in 
its naked truth that the stage has seen—and the 
more remarkable in Ibsen, from whose work the 
“note” of passion has hitherto been conspicuously 
absent. Many French playwrights have tried 
their hand at the typical wife-mistress, and have 
given us their theory (directly opposed to that in a 
famous chapter of Montaigne) of what they call “la 
débauche dans le mariage ™ ; but not one that I know 
of has done anything so forcible as Rita Allmers, 
the wife “ who is fitted to become a mother but not 
to be one,” who confesses herself “a warm-blooded 
being—who doesn’t go drowsing about with fishes’ 
blood in her veins.” Indeed, some of the details 
with which Ibsen has worked up this startling 
picture—the story of the “untasted champagne,” 
for instance, and the account of the accident which 
caused Eyolf's lameness—fully merit, I think, the 
stigma of “brutality” which has been applied to 
them. (By the way, I must apologise to Mr. Archer ; 
the “champagne” is a symbol—but I am not sur- 
prised that he has refrained from mentioning it.) The 
most vigorous and searching bit of realism in the 
play, however, to my thinking, is the study of grief 
learning to see itself as a stricken conscience, “ the 
sorrow that makes us wicked and hateful,” which 
practically fills the second and third acts of the 
play. We see grief acting differently on the man, 
the “ ratiocinative,” and the woman, the “ instinct- 
ive,” bringing its separate torture for each. All- 
mers is at first dazed and dumb. Then it is the 
absurdity, the monstrous illogic of the thing, that 
strikes him: all his thoughts and plans upset by 
a wretched accident. “A crazy old woman has 
only to come this way—and show a cur in a bag.” 
Life has no meaning, then, and the gods mock at 
us? A weakling and a sentimentalist, he instinc- 
tively turns for consolation to a gentle-voiced, 
soothing woman—an Asta who shall not remind 
him of the full-blooded Rita. As for Rita, she can 
find no consolation at all, for her one view of life 
is happiness—egoistic happiness, and that is hence- 
forward impossible to her, with those “great open 
eyes” staring up from the bottom of the fiord. 
Then comes the scene of recrimination between 
husband and wife, each trying to fasten upon the 





other the blame for Eyolf's lameness, unhappy 
life, and violent death. I confess the scene is 
horrible to me: we poor human beings cannot afford 
to be exposed like that. Exposure? It is worse—it 
is a veritable flaying alive. But the quivering of 
my nerves must not prevent me from recognising 
the insight, the power, of the man who could write 
such a scene as that. Surely the picture of the 
woman with her fixed gaze always seeing the “ great 
open eyes” in the depths of the fiord, with the 
refrain “The crutch is floating, the crutch is 
floating,” always ringing in her ears, is not un- 
worthy of comparison with that of Lady Macbeth 
in the sleep-walking scene! And yet, how different 
the means by which precisely the same effect of 
terror and pity is produced!—in Ibsen (to adopt 
M. Maeterlinck’s terminology) le tragique quotidien ; 
in Shakespeare, le tragique des grandes aventures. 

The “ melioristic” ending, though it makes for 
righteousness, I confess does not satisfy me. All- 
mers is at first incredulous as to the genuineness 
and permanence of his wife's resolve to “ make peace 
with the great open eyes” by “mothering” the 
whole village, by turning all its poor children into 
little Eyolfs; but he is by-and-by convinced. I 
regret to say I remain incredulous. There is a truer 
ending, I fear; but it would be too horrible to be 
borne. 

Ibsen has never been quite inadequately played 
in London; and the acting of Litile Eyolf at the 
Avenue, if not brilliant, was intelligent. Miss 
Janet Achurch did not shrink from the trying 
task of giving us Rita as Ibsen has not shrunk from 
depicting her. If there was a certain lack of self- 
control here and there perceptible in the actress, the 
fault suited not ill, as it happened, with the part. 
The Asta of Miss Elizabeth Robins was beautifully 
tender, reminding me of her Mrs. Linden, the first 
Ibsen part in which she charmed us all some few 
years ago. Mrs. Patrick Campbell made the most 
of the Rat-Wife, evidently revelling in the freak of 
making her face repulsive, and, generally, of figuring 
as an old hag; and the Esolf of Master Stewart 
Dawson was quite delightful in its real, unforced, 
childishness. ‘The men—well, I have no patience with 
Ibsen's men, and am apt to visit my impatience, very 
unjustly, upon the actors. Mr. Lowne, I have no 
doubt, sufficed for Asta’s suitor, Borgheim, a mere 
“walking gentleman” part. But I rather doubt 
whether Mr. Courtenay Thorpe sufficed for Allmers. 
Probably if he had sufficed, I should still have been 
annoyed with the part. Allmers is described by the 
dramatist as “formerly a tutor.” The fact is, he is 
a tutor still, always talking pedantically to his 
open-mouthed womenkind about his precious “law 
of change” and pontificating about “ the loveliness 
of the mountain-peaks and of the great waste places.” 
He admires himself prodigiously, does Allmers, and 
is naively astonished at himself—as when he remarks 
“in the midst of all the agony” (following Eyolf’s 
death), “ I found myself speculating what we should 
have for dinner to-day.” Allmers is a ghastly prig— 
and I have an uneasy suspicion that Ibsen does not 
quite know how ghastly a prig he is. A.B. W. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


— too 
“THE BALLAD OF A NUN.” 


Srr,—Mr. Barry Pain says, “ But for the intervention of 
the Virgin she would have been immured—buried alive— 
brutally murdered by religious maniacs.” Can he have for- 
gotten the long correspondence in the Pall Mall Gazette of some 
two years since, during which no single authenticated instance 
of such “immuring ” was adduced? And is it not about time 
that this offensive calumny was discarded—at any rate, by those 
who possess any claim to be considered “literary men” P— 
Yours obediently, James BRITTEN. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 8.W., 

November 21st, 1896. 
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TO ONE THAT CHID HIM FOR GATHERING 
THE LATEST ROSES. 





S fickle as an April morn, 
October with his driving rain 
Now smote the garden paths forlorn, 
Now broke in smiles again. 


Crying “ We tarry all too late,” 
Each other flower drooped her head ; 
But dauntless still they kept their state, 
The roses white and red. 


And, “We shall reign,” they said, “for long.” 
I gathered them for your delight. 
“Nay, then, you did them cruel wrong, 
The roses red and white. 


“For they had gladdened many a day, 
Defying still the sombre time; 
Amid the whirling leaves’ decay 
Recalling summer's prime.” 


Then I: “ How sorrowful their lot, 

Who queened it at the garden's Court, 
To linger on when joy is not, 

To be the mad wind’s sport; 


“To feel their draggled petals fall, 
Each after other, drenched and cold, 
Till now the blast has dashed them all 
Upon the chilly mould. 


“A royal sepulture they crave— 
Refuse not thou a last behest— 
One hour to live, in beauty brave, 

Then die, upon thy breast!” 


H. C. MINcHIN. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





OBSERVATIONS BY A DWINDLING PROTESTANT, 


| EADERS of “Catriona” will remember how 
Black Andie took the liberty of assuring the 
highlander Neil MacGregor—it happened, by the 
way, in a dispute over the authenticity of a legend— 
that if he could but win the grace to see himself as 
others saw him, certain lurid consequences would 
ensue. I can well believe it, since a partial lifting 
of the veil—due to some remarks of mine upon Mr. 
Davidson's famous Nun—has enabled me to see 
myself as Mr. S. B. Shepard of Northampton sees 
me. 
“Softly let the sinner tremble ; 

With one shock prevent another ; 

Lest the hideous tout ensemble 

His remorse in ruins smother ” 


—as the practical moralist advises. Just now I need 
time to accustom me to myself as one of “a for- 
tunately dwindling section of Protestants.” What 
that section may be—and how its fortunate waste 
comes to be modified by my trivial accession—are 
questions which must be answered before I can even 
begin to prepare my defence. 


I may as well say, however, that I had heard, 
and had forgotten, that Mr. Davidson was not the 
inventor of the legend of the Virgin and the erring 
Nan. And I may add that this does not affect my 
argument in the smallest degree. We have now 
traced the legend back from Zorrilla to the sixth 
or fifth century A.D.; and it may possibly be older 
yet. By all means then let it be conceded that Mr. 
Davidson is not responsible for the invention of the 
legend. But when Mr. Barry Pain asserts that “ Mr. 
Davidson (as in all probability A. T. Q. C. acknow- 
ledges now) is not responsible for the morality of 
the legend,” I can only assent with a strong qualifica- 
tion. In so far as Mr. Davidson has made that 
legend his own, he is clearly responsible for it. A 
man cannot take up an old moral and enforce it 
with every accent of conviction and afterwards 








say, “ You musn’t think that I'm responsible; I 
took it from somebody else.” I am quite sure that 
Mr. Davidson would not choose to stultify himself by 


any such plea. Either he meant what he said, or 
he did not. I hold that he did; andif he did, he 
stands as responsible for the morality of “ The Ballad 
of a Nun” as Milton for the morality of “ Paradise 
Lost” or Byron for the morality of “ Don Juan.” 
And if a man choose to drown his brother in a butt 
of malmsey he cannot throw his responsibility back 
on Edward IV.; no, not even if he bring witnesses 
to swear that he used the very same butt: the 
obvious rejoinder being that he didn’t use the very 
same brother. It is not Zorrilla’s nun but his own 
whom Mr. Davidson sends a-wandering. 


As for the service performed by the Virgin—for 
this, after all,isthe only important point on which we 
differ—Mr. Pain lays stress on the consideration that 
but for her intervention, the nun “ would have been 
immured — buried alive — brutally murdered by 
religious maniacs.” This is true enough, and I think 
I allow it all the weight that can possibly be 
allowed. Must I explain again that all that I have 
said against this beautiful poem has been said sorely 
against the grain? Had the Virgin's office been 
merely one of forgiveness and of redemption from the 
hateful wrath of “ religious maniacs,” it surely is not 
I who would have uttered one word against it. Even 
now I will gladly suffer refutation, if thereby I can 
gain that full and abiding delight which my first 
reading of the Ballad seemed to promise me. But 
I have read it again and again, and still it appears 
to me that redemption from punishment was but a 
minor consequence of the Virgin’s action, and that 
her real intent, as represented by Mr. Davidson, was 
not forgiveness but approval. And I must repeat 
that between forgiving a lapsed man or woman and 
approving and abetting the lapse I see an immense, 
an essential, moral difference. It further seems to 
me that my hope of having mistaken Mr. David- 
son's teaching is sensibly weakened by his Ballad of 
Tannhbiuser, in which, if words mean anything, the 
staff of God is made to give forth buds in express 
and direct approval of the knight’s conduct in the 
Horselberg. 


Now, t>? come to the plain issue:—Is it a right 
and commendable thing and worthy of divine 
encouragement that a man shall devote his days 
and his nights to a Hirselberg? Is it a right and 
commendable thing and worthy of divine encourage- 
ment that a woman who finds religious devotion 
“against her nature” should “ give in to the scheme 
of nature” (I quote Mr. Barry Pain) by running and 
offering herself to a man she has never seen before 
in her life? “This,” exclaims the Nun, “is life’s 
great meaning, dear, my lord.” Is it? That is 
precisely what I wish to know. 


And if it be, let me point out that those who 
believe should take “ life’s great meaning ” over with 
all its disabilities. If it be, the South Sea Islanders 
have a much tighter grip on “ life’s great meaning ” 
than we. Well and good; but we mustn’t expect 
to be even as South Sea Islanders and yet enjoy the 
name and privileges which belong to men of great 
nations, whether they be peopled by believers in 
St. Alfonso de Liguori or by “a fortunately dwind- 
ling section of Protestants.” Nelson was a man of 
passions, as the world knows; but from June 16th, 
1803, to July 19th, 1805, he never set foot ashore, and 
the moral of this is that you cannot have the 
Hirselberg and Trafalgar. 


I protest that one needs not to be a Puritan or a 
dwindling Protestant in order to recognise this. 
And the proposition that the crimes of Clapham 
are chaste at Martaban admits, after all, of the 
decently effective retort that what is hallowed dust 
in the shadow of the Shway Dagone Pagoda would 
be pretty cheap dirt in the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey. As for talk about “ giving in to the scheme 
of nature” and the like, it provokes one to say, 
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with Carlyle, “For Heaven's sake be naughty, and 
have done with it!"’ With downright naughtiness 
most people can sympathise, more or less; but to 
set about it with pontifical seriousness—to prance 
along the rosy paths of illicit love like a camel 
conscious of a missionary on his back—that is what 
tries the spectator’s temper. Be naughty, if indeed 
you must: but O, do not insist on justifying it by 
preaching! 








A. T. Q C, 
REVIEWS. 
BOSWELL FOR THE MANY. 
BosweE.w’s Lire or Jonnson. Edited, in 6 vols. by 
Augustine Birre'], Vols. [.--1III. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 


JHE French have an excellent saying— Never 
praise Bossuet or Massillon, Pascal or Bourda- 
loue : name them, and it is enough.” So with the one 
supreme biography that we possess in our language. 
Name Boswell, and all is said. Read him at once 
if you have hitherto refrained from that exhilarat- 
ing and most varied entertainment; or, have you 
read him ?—then read him again. We whose habit 
for a long while it has been to make our annual 
holiday in the world of Boswell, certainly did not 
need any fresh study of his pages before com- 
mending Mr. Birrell’s new edition. But we thought 
we would turn them over, glancing at his notes 
as we went along. And we had taken a second 
trip this year almost to the end of the Life—Mr. 
Birrell has published only three volumes thus far 
—when time admonished us that we must not go 
on enjoying our feast in this selfish manner. For 
are we not, even as the amiable editor glories in 
being, a missionary of literature? What literature 
has in it such depth of vitality, such brave and 
broad humour, such tenderness, insight, fan, pathos, 
and sound human fellowship as Boswell's “ Johnson” ? 
Thousands in this reading age, says Mr. Birrell, 
are hungering for it, and charity urges the man 
of letters to thrust it into their hands. 

Give them the text, before all! A clear, pleasant- 
looking, not too modern-faced reproduction of the 
old; easy to handle, soliciting the pocket, and as 
little burdensome to the purse as is compatible 
with good workmanship. Such these volumes, to go 
by sample, will turn out to be when Messrs. Con- 
stable have done with them. But a word in your 
ear, most seasonable missionary! Shall you not 
add the “Tour in the Hebrides” to this under- 
taking? The fitness of things demands as much, 
and readers of the Life will surely exclaim that 
they have not had full measure if this one ro- 
mantic incident of the Doctor's travels—a prelude, 
significant and memorable, to the coming of Sir 
Walter Scott with his Waverley Novels about him— 
be not rehearsed in all its lights and shades, while the 
story-teller is in their neighbourhood. The ironical 
deity who makes men his sport—Wisdom or Fortune 
—had written in his decrees that Johnson, professing 
an invincible hatred towards the Scotch, should be 
the first in the eighteenth century to discover the 
Highlands ; to enlarge the circle of English travelling 
and English literature until it included Skye, and 
Iona, and the Western Sea; and to awaken a long- 
ing which the false Fingal had stirred as in its sleep, 
while Sir Walter was by-and-by to take it captive 
with his enchantments. Boswell did not live to read 
the Wizard's magic lore; but he saw the Hebrides 
with Jobnson, and his biographical speciosa miracula 
must always be sought in both his volumes, 

Some notes were indispensable, “I made many,” 


observes Mr. Birrell, who in the genuine spirit of a 
missionary gathers from the largest books and 
delights in illustrations and commentators, but is 
too wise to overwhelm and dazzle the new genera- 
Of the many notes, 


tion with his own knowledge. 





therefore, which he made most have been struck 
out. Perhaps, when he was writing his acute and 
genial introduction, he might have dwelt a little 
longer on the influence which Johnson has exercised, 
in point of style, upon those whom we now read 
constantly without much regarding Johnson. He 
does put us in mind of Carlyle; and an interesting 
parallel must some day be drawn out between these 
two men, so strangely alike in their rude tenderness 
and severe detachment from the creed of their day, 
although Johnson, perhaps, had a kinder heart, as, 
beyond question, he displayed a less irritable and 
perverse temper. But John Henry Newman, like- 
wize, owed much to the great Doctor, and as a boy 
of seventeen imitated his sentences, nor, indeed, was 
ever quite oblivious of certain characteristic turns 
in them. And Ruskin had moments during which 
the grand gloomy eloquence that was Johnson's when 
he fell into meditation charmed his listening ear 
and gave him a melancholy rhythm. It would be 
fascinating, as well as instructive, to follow up the 
natural history of style which thus develops and is 
modified from age to age in our greatest authors. 
But, when all is said, Johnson's talk—who does not 
know it?—carries the day; and that unrivalled 
drama of conversation it is which has made Boswell 
king among biographers. 

We do not mean to assert that no one has ever 
talked so well as Johnson. But no one was ever so 
well reported. And his talk had those qualities that 
the true-born stubborn Englishman delights to call 
his own—a dogged veracity, an honest prejudice, a 
bold and massive substance of fact, a good humour 
mingled with spleen, ‘a rough kindness, and a free 
but sincere respect for law, order, subordination—for 
the right and the noble—which will not allow him to 
sneer with the monkey Voltaire at sacred things, or 
with Rousseau to drench vice in sentiment and to 
christen it virtue. Johnson, says Mr. Birrell, had a 
great range of experience, compared with which 
the knowledge even of Edmund Burke was “ bookish 
and notional.” He had astrong mind working upon 
life and in love with it. He had seen, felt, and 
tasted poverty, and had lived on less than sixpence 
aday. Tender, affectionate, exact, hating platitude, 
and piercing through the hide of fools, there was 
given to him—it is transcendent praise, haply not 
too great—“the most magnificent vocabulary ever 
placed at the disposal of man.” His very limitations 
are a kind of strength, for they assure us that the 
mind which Boswell photographs is real, and that 
when Johnson sees, there must be something visible. 
Cant, the palmer-worm of English respectability, 
was utterly and for ever detestable to him; yet he 
is superior, to Carlyle by his freedom from dialect, 
from the stereotyped (perhaps necessary) phrases of 
the pulpit, from the too persistent conviction that 
he is a prophet and has a message always clamour- 
ing to be delivered. We admire the splendid non- 
chalance of the man, who folds his legs and has his 
talk out, and teaches without aiming at it—in 
whose laughter no trick of the tongue or set satire 
make themselves felt, and who is at all times 
natural, impulsive, unaffected, a liberal mind pouring 
out its treasures to the first that comes, and as little 
disposed as Shakespeare himself to gather up what he 
had flung abroad in this sovereign manner. Such is 
the hearty, rich, exuberant life which overflows in 
Boswell; spontaneous, inexhaustible, very human ; 
such was that “ much over-rated Samuel Johnson,” 
whom Stuart Mill did not understand, nor saw any 
reason to admire. Johnson, it must be admitted, was 
not a philosopher, and he undertook to “ refute” the 
Berkleian idealism by a palpable ignoratio elenchi. 
But it is not impossible that an antipathy of 
temperament may reveal itself in the criticism. 
Mill was himself gentle, and a rare spirit, only 
somewhat too much dried up by his father’s 
desiccating process. When he came across a big, 
burly, loud-voiced, giant Great-Heart of a man 
like Sam Johnson, he shrank back as from a sudden 
storm of rain and thunder. Yet we want this brave 
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cheerfulness—the soldier's courage, the large manly 
nature—the benevolence that takes no credit to 
itself ; and even, it may be, the prejadice that scorns 
a dissolving, if not dissolute, philosophy, in these 
days, wuen Pessimism lies on its Indian rugs, and 
whines in decadent verses against a Providence which 
feeds it a deal too daintily. 

How one might run on, taking these pictured 
pages and recalling the famous dead men and women 
—here not dead, but in their habit as they lived— 
Goldsmith, Burke, Gibbon, Beauclerk and Lady Di, 
Langton and Sir Joshua, Wilkes and Saint Hannah 
More, the two Dr. Campbells—the Irish and the 
Scotch one—old Auchinleck, cautious Dr. Robertson, 
the professorial Adam Smith, General Paoli and 
Mrs. Thrale, the Sheridans—father and son—Garrick, 
and Chesterfield, and Mrs. Abington, and Soame 
Jenyns—She Stoops to Conquer, and Chatterton’s 
“forgeries” (hapless, murdered boy), and King George 
IIl., and all the personages and their works then 
crowding the stage, now gone down to Hades, or 
made immortal by the kiss of death! It surely is 
what Carlyle declared, a History of England in 
comparison with which the set formal narratives 
and State documents are a music upon scrannel 
pipes, thin and ghost-like. He that can read these 
three miniature volumes with his mind's eye, realising 
the scene as it moves along—and dull must that man 
be who will not realise it—may know, as if by actual 
sight and touch, the England which existed a hundred 
and thirty years ago. Three more volumes are yet 
in store, the richest in dialogue and epigram, and not 
barren of incident, but Johnson's spoken word when 
he was at his best. It is a noble banquet; let the 
many fall to and take their fill. If Shakespeare is our 
glory, and Bacon our light, and Isaac Newton our 
Aristotle, and Burke our political philosopher, 
Johnson is our friend, in whose wisdom we may 
always trust, and whose kindness has but grown 
more intense by his own hard struggle with life, and 
an experience that never made him unjust to the 
Supreme or unfeeling towards the disinherited. 


THE RELIGION OF HELLAS, 


Tue Cutts or THE Greek States. By Lewis Richard 
Farnell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 2 vols., with Illustrations. Clarendon Press. 


W28ILE this work is not yet complete—only two out 
of the three volumes of which it is to consist being 
so far published—yet we may say at once that 
it is a book which does honour to the scholarship 
of Oxford: on its matter the University may be 
congratulated, on its form the Clarendon Press. It 
is a work learned, laborious, critical, marked by 
signal thoroughness in research and signal caution in 
the use alike of constructive hypotheses and theor- 
etical explanations. It exhibits a rare union of 
qualities in the writer; and in the method he has 
pursued we have a fine example of applied science. 
It is a book which shows how far we have travelled 
from the early days of comparative philology and 
the reign of the solar myth. The problem to be 
solved has grown more complex, the factors neces- 
sary to its solution more numerous and varied. 
Archeology and art, anthropology and history, 
literature, philology, and philosophy have all helped 
to define the problem and to furnish the author's 
mind with the equipment necessary for his work. 
The book is at once exhaustive and comprehensive. 
The authorities cited in the notes add greatly 
to its value, and supply at once the evidence on 
which the author has proceeded and the means 
of verifying or correcting his judgment. The 
plates are excellent, and do for Greek art what the 
quotations do for Greek literature. Altogether, 
they make the work as important and as service- 
able to the student of the history of religions 
as to the classical scholar. We have now a work 
which, without the slightest touch of pedantry, 





brings real erudition and solid research into a 
region that used to be sacred to vagrant conjec- 


ture and the dreamers of vain dreams. Only those 
who have worked through Creuzer’'s “ Symbolik und 
Mythologie,” or Schelling’s “ Philosophie der Myth- 
ologie,”’ can appreciate the gain from the sober 
method and assured results of this work. Here at 
last we have what we can only describe as an 
adequate discussion on religion which has not only 
the value and interest of all that belongs to Greece, 
but also the significance of beliefs and customs 
which have contributed no little to the faith and 
worship even of our own days. 

Mr. Farnell’s book, we have already hinted, 
stands in marked contrast to the older comparative 
mythology. The distance between this and the 
works not only of Creuzer and Schelling, but of 
Welcker and Breal, and still more of Max Miiller 
and Sir George Cox, is hardly capable of being 
measured. There is here not only a healthy and 
vigorous scepticism as to the method and results of 
the old comparative philology, but there is a use of 
sources and sciences which it either did not know or 
carefully ignored, such as archmology, anthropology, 
and the comparative study of the more primitive 
religions. More attention is given to ritual, to 
customs and institutions; and the explanations which 
have been found helpful in other religions—notably 
the Semitic—are freely applied to the Greek. 
Language is not regarded as holding the whole 
secret of a people’s thought, but literature is made 
to explain art; art is made to correct and supple- 
ment literature. There is the sense that life is a 
coherent whole, and religion must be studied through 
all its phenomena, which means the whole of the 
people’s complex life, in order to be really under- 
stood. 

Mr. Farnell carefully distinguishes bis inquiry as 
a history of Greek religion from an inquiry con- 
cerning its origin. The distinction is valid, but the 
questions are subtlely interrelated; the one touch- 
ing the origin is philosophical, the other touching 
the history is critical. But even so they cannot be 
pursued in complete independence. The origin of a 
religion is indeed one question, and the origin of 
religion another and very different. No religion is 
born in the full blaze of history; its beginnings are 
always obscure, even when the persons concerned in 
its founding are in the strict sense historical. The 
causes of variation which gradually differentiate and 
distinguish the several stages of the same religion, 
or the types and families which have branched from 
a common stem, are difficult of discovery. Par- 
ticularly is this the case where the religion rises in a 
prehistoric time, and is shaped by influences at 
once geographical, ethnical, social and _ historical. 
We think it as possible to make too much of general 
principles from anthropology, as it was to make too 
much cf special illustrations derived from compara- 
tive philology. The ideas of a people whose home 
is the desert are very differently complexioned from 
those of a people whose home is in a river-valley, or 
in a hilly country, or by the sea. The mixture of 
races, and the resulting mixture of beliefs, in a mari- 
time people must be much greater and more com- 
plex than is possible in the simple and nomadic 
life of a race that keeps within its own borders and 
never mingles with the alien ; and the conception of 
Nature, and the forces that work through it, must 
always be very different ina land where water seems 
everywhere, and in a land where it is found only in 
the favoured oasis; while, correspondingly, the sun 
that is beneficent to the one will be more or less a 
maleficent force to the other. We feel, therefore, 
that Mr. Farnell is wise in so rigorously restricting 
himself to the interpretation of the Greek cults in 
Greece, and through Greek sources and authorities, 
It is thus that we shall reach the true idiosyncrasy 
of both the race and the religion. The more the 
latter is specially studied, the better will its historical 
place and function be understood. 

We doubt whether Mr. Farnell is quite justified 
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in saying that the view of the philologists as to 
the physical basis of mythology is one with the 
allegorical explanations of the fifth century phi- 
losophy. It seems to us that there is a marked 
distinction between the two. The allegorical inter- 
pretation that was so much in vogue in Greek 
speculation, especially among the Stoic3, made the 
mythology a conscious creation of knowledge, the 
work of men who hid in pictorial or figurative forms 
their secret as to the forces and the processes 
of Nature. But the philological interpretation of 
mythology resolved it into an unconscious creation 
due to the poverty of language and the complexity 
of thought. Thought was too rich for the vehicle 
it had to employ, and so expressed itself at first in 
concrete images which, as its mastery over both itself 
and its vehicle grew, it had gradually to analyse into 
distinct and different ideas, requiring in their turn 
new forms of speech for their expression. Mythology 
was unconscious poetry; allegory was conscious but 
concealed philosophy. In saying this we do not at 
all question Mr. Farnell’s general position that, 
“as applied to the origins of Greek religion and the 
explanation of its development, the philological 
theory has produced only inconsequence and con- 
fusion.” We have only to recall the absurdities, 
the arbitrary etymologies and grotesque applica- 
tions which the solar mythologists gave us, and the 
very little way they brought us towards an under- 
standing of the only things that needed to be 
understood, to feel the truth of his contention. 
But we think that he might have found a great 
deal of illustrative material from the sources to 
which they so frequently appealed. If Sanskrit was 
once made to do too much, we are now in danger 
of forcing it to do too little, or even forgetting it 
altogether. We feel how much the Rig-Veda has 
still to say in illustration of the early ideas and 
customs of a people more akin to the Greeks than their 
‘immediate neighbours to the South and East; and 
for one thing we can there see natural phenomena or 
forces in the very process as it were of apotheosis. 
“ Personification” is not a very happy word to use of 
such primitive thought, for it denotes a very modern, 
indeed a highly literary, process requiring great 
skill in the author who resorts toit. But what it 
is used to describe in this case is a spontaneous 
product, the natural language of the primitive 
thinker, as it is of the living child whose dolls are 
alive, or who can with equal ease attribute to him- 
self the sounds and ways of the steam-engine or 
array the engine in qualities like his own. Simi- 
larly, in the Rig-Veda we see man with his theo- 
gonic faculties in full operation, and we can almost 
mark the successive stages in the theogonic process, 
the more and the less complete. There, too, Mr. 
Farnell might have found interesting illustrations 
as to the distinction between the Aniconic and the 
Iconic Age, and the influence exercised by the 
original term even after its primary sense had been 
completely forgotten. For while we do think that 
the older comparative mythology committed a 
serious error in logic in arguing that since “a certain 
divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of 
that divinity can and should be explained in re- 
ference to that element of which the god or 
goddess is the expression,” yet we must remember 
that a certain reminiscence, as it were, of its 
original sense may haunt the word even in its 
latest and most changed days. We have a familiar 
illustration in our own two words “person” and 
“individual ""—the former, even in the minds of 
those who never heard of the Latin persona either 
in its popular or its legal sense, is still used with 
the limitations which only its history can explain. 
Mr. Farnell rightly distinguishes the testimony 
and the action of art in Greek religion. He says 
most correctly that “the poems of Homer testify to 
a highly developed structure of religious thought, 
showing us clear-cut personal forms of divinities 
with ethical and spiritual attributes. But the 





contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that 
the Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropo- 
morphic stage of religion at all, but were still on 
the lowest level of fetishism.” This is a special 
illustration of a universal principle. Art is from its 
very nature always less spiritual and ethical than 
poetry. In supplying religion with sensuous forme, 
it surrounds it with the limitations and negations 
of the senses. Literature and philosophy must, 
however, by their very nature seek its emancipation 
from the senses—i.c. attempt to translate the outer 
and the material into the inner and spiritual. It is 
not simply that painter and sculptor, as “ servants 
of the State,” did not dare “to break away from 
tradition,” but the very terms of their work bound 
deity to form and to place—consecrated, in a word, 
what was sensuous and local, and fixed regard on 
what could be seen and handled. But poetry dis- 
embodies, delocalises; and in order to reach sublimity 
must appeal to the highest intellectual and ethical 
ideas. And this gives particular emphasis and 
importance to Mr. Farnell’s contention that “ Greek 
religion at the very threshold of Greek history is 
already clearly anthropomorphic; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his 
god under the form of a beast, but under the form 
ofaman.’ This anthropomorphism was an accom- 
plished process before Greek religion became iconic, 
and had, of course, its own influence on art; it saved 
it from being theriomorphic like the religions of 
Egypt and Assyria, and so enabled the art to develop 
the humanity or the divinity of the human form, 
which is the very secret of its beauty and of its 
significance for us. Anthropomorphism as _ ideal 
shaped the forms under which religion as «esthetic 
had to be expressed, and so signified the influence of 
the poetic imagination over the artistic. In this 
there was an enormous gain for ethics; a ritual and 
cult that hardens round theriomorphism may (like 
Assyria) idealise power or (like Egypt) life, but not 
(like the Greek) beauty ; but if they crystallise round 
an anthropomorphism the result will be that through 
the idealisation of the human form will come also in 
time the idealisation for the divinity of the beautiful 
and the good. 

There are a number of individual points on which 
we should be inclined to differ from Mr. Farnell. 
We doubt whether the privilege which the slaves 
enjoyed at the feast of Kronos can be explained by 
his theory. It is doubtful whether conquerors 
would ever join with the conquered in doing honour 
to their god, though where the god was of the soil 
they that owned and they that reaped the land 
might rejoice together. In his interesting interpre- 
tations of Zeus there are many points inviting 
remark and criticism. The growth of a personal 
into a universal name is one of the most interesting 
in the history of a religion, and how far, under the 
epithets applied to Zeus, we have the germs of special 
deities which might otherwise have been personified, 
is a very interesting problem we cannot here discuss, 
He rightly enough indicates that “in Greek theology 
the universe was not the work of a pre-existing 
divinity, but rather the divinities were themselves 
evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 
element wrought upon by some physical impulse.” 
This has an important bearing on the question of 
nomenclature and origin. The deities stood within 
the system of Nature, and were forms under which 
its action and continuation were represented and 
conceived. We are not quite convinced that Mr. 
Farnell has correctly defined the relation of Moira 
and Zeus, but this is a point where the notion of 
origin has much to say in the question of interpre- 
tation. 

We have only touched upon a few pages of this 
learned and most instructive book. Our sense of its 


value increases with our consideration of it; and 
we feel that Mr. Farnell, as he has done honour to 
English scholarship, has laid all scholars, English 
and Continental alike, under deep and lasting 
obligations. 
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“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST.” 


Camps, QuaRTERS, AND CasvaL Puaces, By Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE nineteen sketches and studies which go to the 
making of this volume are so many pen-strokes 
depicting roughly but clearly the vigorous per- 
sonality of its author. Coming, as it does, in the 
wake of a larger collection of similar papers— 
“Memories and Studies of War and Peace”—it 
would be described perhaps more aptly as a 
remarque to that admirable piece of self-portrayal 
—Mr. Forbes’s modest substitute for the auto- 
biography expected nowadays from every personage 
of note—than as itself, as we have styled it above, 
a “ Portrait of the Artist.” 

But if less important than the work which pre- 
ceded it, “Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places” is 
none the less a lifelike picture of Mr. Forbes. We 
have him here in all his moods; in the highest 
spirits and gayest good humour as he tells us how 
he “came to the Golden Feet” at the Court of 
Mandalay, or discourses to us on the characteristics 
of his native salmon river, or sets forth in mock 
heroics how he “saved France” by the sacrifice 
of his beard—his tawny “ oriflamme, the only phy- 
sical belonging of which he ever was proud” ; now, ten- 
derly sentimental, in “ Matrimony under Fire,” over 
rosy -cheeked little Minna Vogt and her swift 
widowhood ; now, thoughtful and serious in his essay 
upon “The Warfare of the Future,” and in the 
reflections called up by his visits to the scenes of 
the Indian Mutiny; now, sympathetic and reverent 
as he depicts the Feldpastoren ministering to thetr 
flocks—in wayside churches, in camps, and on the 
battlefield—and shows us German “ Hans” seeking 
comfort in his “ Soldier's Prayer-Book "—that com- 
pendium of simple war prayers—“ for almost every 
conceivable situation, with one significant excep- 
tion: there is no prayer in defeat.” 

It is needless to say that the whole book is 
excellently written. Mr. Forbes is a skilled artisan 
in the handicraft of journalism. He knows exactly 
what he wants to say, and says it in a terse, 
forcible, virile fashion that might have been 
specially ordained by Providence as a kind of 
antidote to the Daily Telegraph. Look, for in- 
stance, at this graphic delineation of the Bismarck 
of a quarter of a century ago :— 


Bismarck was at his best in 1870 in certain attributes; in 
others he was at his worst, and a bitter bad worst, that worst 
was. He was at his best in clear swift insight, in firm masterful 
grasp of every phase of every situation, in an instructive pre- 
science of events, in lucid dominance over German and European 
policy. If patriotism consists in earnest efforts to advantage 
and aggrandise one’s native land per fas aut nefas, than Bis- 
marck during the Franco-German War there never was a 

nder patriot. His hands were clean; he wanted nothing 
or himself, except, curiously as,“ the only thing that his old 
master was strong enough to deny him, the rank of field-marshal 
when that military distinction was conferred on Moltke. He 
was at his worst in many respects. He had, or affected, a 
truculence which was simply brutal, its savagery intensified 
rather than mitigated by a bluff, boisterous bonhomie. Jules 
Favre com tained to him that the German cannon in front of 
Paris fired upon the sick and blind in the Blind Institute, 
Bismarck in those days of swaggering prosperity had a fine 
turn of badinage. “I don’t know what you find so bad in that,” 
he retorted ; “ you do far worse—you shoot at our soldiers, who 
are hale and useful fighting men!” It is to be hoped that 
Favre had a sence of humour; he needed it all to relish the 
grim pleasantry. 

And here are two specimens of his penmanship 
in lighter vein. The first is an account of the con- 
versation of one of Theebaw’s ministers, whom, 
from his resemblance to the late Pope, Mr. Forbes 
is frivolous enough to dub “ Pio Nono” :— 


Pio Nono, who sat opposite the Menghyi, tucked his napkin 
over his ample paunch and went in witha will, He was in a 
most hilarious mood, and taxed his memory for reminiscences of 
his visit to England. These were not expressed with useless 
expenditure of verbiage, nor did they flow in unbroken sequence. 
It was as if he dug in his memory with a spade and found every 
now and then a gem in the shape of a name, which he brandished 
aloft in triumph. He kept up an intermittent and disconnected 





fire all through dinner, with an interval between each discharge : 
“ Whitebait !” “ Lord Mayor !” “ Fishmongers!” ““Cremoner !” 
” 


“ Crystal Palace!” “ Edinburgh !” “ Dunrobin!”’ “ Neweastle! 


“ Windsor ! ”—each name followed by a chuckle and a succession 
of nods, 


The second is from the description of his native 
salmon river :— 


Spey is a river which insists on being distinctive. She 
mistrusts the stranger. He may be a good man on Tweed or 
Tay, but until he has been formally introduced to Spey and 
been admitted to her acquaintance she is chary in according him 
her favours. She is no flighty coquette, nor is she a prude, but 
she has her demure reserves; and he who would stand well 
with her must ever treat her with consideration and respect. 
She is not as those facile demi-mondaine streams—such as the 
Helmsdale or the Conon—which let themselves be entreated 
successfully by the chance comer on the first jaunty appeal. 
You must learn the ways of Spey before you can prevail with 
her, and her ways are not the ways of other rivers. It was in 
vain that the veteran chief of southern fishermen, the late 
Francis Francis, threw his line over Spey in the veni, vidi, vici 
manner of one who had made Usk and Wyo his potsherd, and 
who over the Hampshire Avon had cast his shoe. Russel, the 
famous editor of the Scotsman, the Delane of the North Country, 
who, pen in hand, could make a Lord Advocate squirm, and 
before whose gibe provosts and bailies trembled, who had drawn 
out leviathan with a hook from Tweed and before whom the big 
fish of Forth could not stand—even he, brilliant fisherman as he 
was, could “come nae speed ava” on Spey, as the old Arndilly 
water gillie quaintly worded it. 


We are tempted to indulge in yet one more 
quotation, a passage from the description of the 
town in French Lorraine last evacuated by the 
Germans :— 


That there was no great cordiality was obvious and natural. 
Some of the Germans were arrogant and domineering. For 
instance, having a respect for the Germans, it pained and indeed 
disgusted me to hear a colonel of the German staff, in answer to 
my question whether the evacuating foree would march out 
with a rear-gnard as in war-time, reply, “ Pho! a field gendarme 
with a whip is rear-guard enough against such canaille /” But 
in the mouths of Hans and Carl and Johann, the stout kerle of 
the ranks, there were no such words of bitter scorn for their 
compulsory hosts. The honest fellows drew water for the good 
wives on whom they were billeted, did a good deal of stolid 
love-making with the girls, and nursed the babies with a solici- 
tude that put to shame the male parents of these youthful hopes 
of Troy. I take leave, as a reasonable person, to doubt outer 
it can lie in the heart of a family to hate a man who has dandled 
its baby, and whether a man can be rancorous against a family 
whose baby he has nursed. 


Not the least effective sketches in the volume 
are the stories, founded doubtless upon fact, of 
“Miss Priest’s Bride-cake,” “ George Martell’s Ban- 
dobast,” and “ Railway Lizz.” This last purports 
to be by “A Hospital Matron”; poor “Lizz,” the 
young widow who has become a nurse, is made to 
bury her head in the good lady’s sympathetic 
lap. But in this case, in a double sense, le style 
cest Uhomme. The individuality of the “great 
newspaper teacher of the Daily News,” as King 
Theebaw’'s herald called him, does not lend itself 
to disguise in female attire. The lap is the lap 
of “ A Hospital Matron,” but the voice is the voice 
of Archibald Forbes. 





A NEW CLASSIC. 

A Finat Epition or “Youna IRELAND.” 

Sir Charles Gavan Daffy, K.C.M.G. 2 vols. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 
AFTER fifteen years, in the course of which “ Young 
Ireland” has found unnumbered readers in two 
hemispheres, it is not necessary to pass anew 
sentence upon it. “How vivid it all is!” So ex- 
claimed one of the critics upon its first appearance, 
and in these words the one indisputable fact con- 
cerning it is stated. Doctors will disagree as to its 
literary value, though this was allowed to be of a 
high order in a learned review of 1880. All critics 
may not endorse the praise bestowed upon its 
author’s impartiality towards friend and foe, upon 
his striking temperateness and fairness. There are 
even critics who will not give to it the praise which 


By the Hon. 
London : 








was given to it in the prominent English journal 
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which fifteen years ago affirmed it to be a very 
powerful, and for the most part a very just, indict- 
ment against the Irish policy of Great Britain. 
Meanwhile, above the voices of the doctors and the 
critics, be they friendly or unfriendly, there will be 
heard, as long as men and women read “ Young 
Ireland ”—which is the same as saying as long as 
Irish histcry is read—that cry, “How vivid it 
all is!” 

From one point of view alone does Sir Gavan 
Duffy's book, “ Young Ireland,” to-day challenge 
criticism. As now put forth by him it appears in a 
final revision. It is right to compare this final 
revision with the first edition of the book. “Is it in 
all respects satisfactory ?” isa question which will be 
asked, and which it is difficult to answer. It is 
manifestly in so far better than its foregoer of 1880, 
in that it contains a fairly good index at end of 
each volume, and capital chapter-epitomes in the 
table of contents prefixed to each volume. It is in 
so far better that here and there a paragraph con- 
taining irrelevant matter is omitted; that the 
diction is in places modified with a gain to style; 
that the paragraphs are re-distributed with the 
result—an important one—that the reading looks, 
and is, easier; that, finally, the well-printed and 
well-bound book is offered for sale at a price which 
is not (as was the price of the first London edition 
of “ Young Ireland "’) prohibitive. 

While all this will be allowed to constitute high 
merits in the final edition of “ Young Ireland,” it 
is not so certain that this edition is improved 
by the suppression of paragraphs which contained 
very relevant matter, and in one case by the exci- 
sion of a whole chapter. There may be persons who 
will not think that it was cruel to detach from the 
book the “ Bird's-eye View of Irish History,” which 
in former editions of it constituted the fifth chapter 
of the first volume; and, similarly, there may be 
persons who will think that it was wise to omit such 
& passage as that (in Chapter I. of Vol. I. of the 
edition of 1880) ending, “ Was there not manifestly 
one law for England and another for Ireland?” and 
that it was tactful and generous to suppress, in this 
final edition, the interesting but damaging criticism 
of O'Connell, given in the first edition of the work 
as containing a French estimate of the Liberator. 
Others will not laud this wisdom, this generosity ; 
and yet others will cry out, with the present writer, 
against the suppression of such passages as the 
spirited paragraph dealing with Peel, upon a certain 
occasion found to have been guilty of bad ethics 
and worse policy. Meanwhile it is only fair to Sir 
Gavan Duffy to state that, if he has taken from his 
former work, he has also added to it. Were there 
space here to point out the many happy additions 
made to his book, it might be shown that, on the 
whole, it is well worthy to be a final edition of 
“ Young Ireland.” 


THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 


EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES (A.D. 126-1858). 
By George Cawston and A. H. Keane. London: Edward 
Arnold. 

Tuts is a very unabashed bit of book-making. Mr. 
Cawston has had something to do with the British 
South Africa Company. He therefore lectured on 
South Africa at the Imperial Institute, as it was only 
meet that he should do. He happened to include in 
his lecture a brief account of some of the early 
chartered companies, and it afterwards occurred to 
him to make a book, not on South Africa (on which 
he was personally well informed), but on the other 
chartered companies (of which he knew as much as 
most people). He got Professor Keane to do the 
work for him, and he publishes it. Some parade is 


THE 


made in the preface of researches in manuscripts, 
but we cannot discover in the book any traces of 
original research. Some of the facts put together 
are curious and obscure, but they are taken from 





books no more recondite than Anderson's “ Origin of 
Commerce.” The accounts given of the East India 
Company is almost an impertinence, for it is scarcely 
to be supposed that any educated reader will not 
know as much about the subject. There may bea 
certain convenience in having brief accounts of 
previous chartered companies put together in one 
volume, but this is the only merit which the book 
can claim. Nor is it much improved by the evident 
desire to gloss over the imperfections of all the pre- 
vious chartered companies, lest some discredit should 
attach to the BritishSouth Africa Company for others’ 
faults. Tho experiment of a chartered company 
gaining its profits from the minerals in the country 
of which it undertakes the administration is entirely 
a novelone. All the ot her companies looked to ordin- 
ary commerce, fortified by monopoly, for their gains. 
The British South Africa Company may therefore 
claim to stand on its own ground and to be judged 
by its own merits and demerits. The history of the 
Hudson Bay Company may be quoted to show that 
the system of government by company does not 
necessarily involve ill-treatment of the natives, but 
on the other hand the needs of the fur trade rendered 
it necessary that the company should be on good 
terms with the Indians, and should repress the 
energy of white settlers. It does not follow that the 
same results must be aimed at by a company 
engaged in exploiting mines. And it is not without 
significance that in Australia, where the circum- 
stances more nearly resemble those of South Africa, 
no chartered company has been found necessary even 
as a stage in colonial expansion. After all, but little 
advantage is to be gained by the method of com- 
parison in considering chartered companies, any more 
than in other modes of enterprise. 


FICTION. 

A Boyar or THE TerRRisLe. By Fred Whishaw. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Wizarp. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Annual.) Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
A Serious Comepy. By Herbert Morrah. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

Mystery or Extras G. Roespuck; AND OTHER 
Stories. By W. L. Alden. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


“ A Boyar OF THE TERRIBLE ™ is truthfully described 
on the title-page as a romance of the court of Ivan 
the Cruel. From first to last the story is steeped in 
the spirit of romance, and has, in consequence, a 
certain air of aloofness from matter-of-fact every- 
day life which may possibly interfere with its 
popular success. The hero, a young boyar of the 
Stroganoff family, begins his career by throwing the 
young Czar Ivan into the river at Moscow. The 
Czar, like the hero, is only a boy at the time, and he 
is so much impressed by the youthful Stroganoff's 
prowess that he forthwith makes him his familiar 
friend. Friends they wculd probably have remained 
for life if it had not been for the inevitable woman. 
This is the Princess Kriloff, between whom and 
Stroganoff there is an affection dating from child- 
hood. That affection had led them to join hands 
in betrothal, despite the traditional enmity of their 
two families; but before they can marry, the Czar 
issues a ukase to the effect that all marriageable 
girls of the noble class shall be paraded before him 
at Moscow, in order that he may choose a wife. To 
Moscow, accordingly, the Princess Kriloff is carried 
by her family, who are fall of the hope that her 
beauty may find favour in the Ozar’s eyes, and that 
her ill-starred engagement to young Stroganoff may 
thus be ended. But the hero follows his sweetheart 
to Moscow, meeting with sundry adventures in the 
shape of encounters with wolves and brigands on 
the way. At Moscow he sees the Czar, and implores 
him, in the name of their old friendship, to pass by 
the Princess Kriloff in selecting a wife. This Ivan 
refuses to promise, and he is a good deal perturbed 
at the stubbornness with which Stroganoff presses his 
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request upon him. The heroine in the end is one of 
the two noble dames between whom the Czar’s final 
choice lies. The princess does not conceal her hatred 
of the Czar, and the latter, in one of his characteristic 
outbursts of fury, expels her from the Palace and 
marries her rival. But though he has thus complied 
with Stroganoff's request, he is bitterly incensed 
against him. For many years the hero and heroine 
—they are speedily married—remain under the ban 
of the Czar, and have, in consequence, to encounter 
innumerable perils. How peace is made between 
them at last the reader must discover for himself. 
The story, though somewhat slight, is vivid and 
well written, and bears marks of the care with 
which its author has studied the period of which 
he writes. 

Mr. Rider Haggard is the latest contiibutor to 
the famous series of Christmas annuals for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Arrowsmith. ‘The Wizard” is 
a story of Central Africa, in which Mr. Haggard puts 
forth all his old strength and cunning. That it lacks 
the novelty and romantic interest of “ King Solomon's 
Mines” may be taken for granted, but it has virtues 
of its own which are comparatively new in Mr. 
Haggard’s writings. There is an abundance of ad- 
venture, of incident, and peril. We have one battle, 
at least, which is as bloody as anything Mr. Haggard 
ha3 imagined before; and we have, as usual, a woman 
who is not only supremely wicked but supremely 
beautiful. But the hero of the story is neither more 
nor less than a devoted missionary, and its burden 
is the triumph he secures at the cost of his own life 
in implanting the religion of the Cross in the breasts 
of a noble but savage race. So far as we know, this 
is a new theme for Mr. Rider Haggard, but he is to 
be congratulated upon the success with which he has 
developed it, and upon the excellent little tale he 
has provided for Christmas reading. 

Mr. Herbert Morrah, the author of “A Serious 
Comedy,” brings to his task so many excellent 
qualifications that cne regrets the more keenly 
those defects of construction and characterisation 
which mar its artistic merit. Some clumsiness in 
construction must, of course, be forgiven in an 
inexperienced writer; and as this is apparently his 
first attempt in fiction, Mr. Morrah’s want of con- 
centration and somewhat inopportune diffuseness 
may be regarded as very pardonable errors. But 
in making his heroine what is known on the stage as 
“an unsympathetic part” he has committed a far 
more serious blunder; for we doubt if even the 
least critical novel-reader could take any interest 
in Marion Jermyn, the very unlovable heroine of 
this story. The world is weary of the ‘‘new woman,” 
both in real life and in fiction, nor is there anything 
in the character of Marion to reconcile us to her 
hardness, her revolting lack of natural affection, and 
her ridiculous egotism. It is true that the author, 
unlike most creators of this type of heroine, seems 
fully alive to her faults, and indeed pillories them 
with gentle satire in a very commendable manner. 
But no amount of cultured sarcasm nor subtle 
analysis can render such a personage as Marion 
Jermyn other than tedious, unreal, and—worst of 
all—unint-resting. From the opening chapter, in 
which her dreary life in an Ems pension is 
vivaciously sketched, down to the closing one, 
where we leave her more or less cured of her 
miserable self-absorption, this young lady bores us 
immensely and unceasingly. But if we are unable 
to praise Mr. Morrah's choice of a heroine, we are all 
the more ready to commend the extremely clever 
portrait of the femme du monde, Mrs. Prideaux, 
whose brilliant audacity and infinite tact form a 
delightful contrast to Miss Jermyn’s austere reserve. 
Mrs. Prideaux acts all through the story as a kind of 
fairy godmother to the girl, whose senior she is by 
fully thirty years; and it is by her untiring, if 
slightly unscrupulous, exertions that Miss Jermyn 
buds out into an acknowledged beauty in society, 
and even becomes the wife of the young Earl of 
Milverton, though she is utterly penniless and of 





middle-class birth. Having attained this high posi- 
tion, Marion yearns for “a mission,” and presently per- 
ceives it to lie in preaching the doctrine of the duty 
of exterminating sickly or imbecile children. She 
even deludes herself into the belief that upon her 
devolves the necessity of setting the fashion to the 
world by murdering her own half-witted infant; 
but before she can carry out her grim doctrine 
Nature redresses the balance, and teaches this crazy 
fanatic the greater doctrine of natural affection. 
There is much cleverness in this very unequal book. 
Mr. Morrah’s style is pleasantly clear and cultured; 
he has a keen sense of humour, and can turn an 
epigram very neatly. What he now needs to cul- 
tivate is the power of constructing a plot of sufficient 
fibre to carry a novel successfully to its conclusion. 

Mr. Alden is favourably known to magazine- 
readers by his short stories. In the volume entitled 
“The Mystery of Elias G. Roebuck” we have a 
collection of the best of these; and uncommonly 
good some of them are. Mr. Alden’s strong point 
lies in his power of compressing a plot into small 
compass, and of telling his tale in such a fashion as 
to excite a real interest on the part of the reader. 
Ile makes no pretension to the charms of style 
which distinguish such writers of short stories as 
“Q,” nor does he concentrate his attention upon a 
single figure. His stories are novels in miniature. 
The magazine editor knows too well how rarely such 
things can be invested with interest. As a rule, 
when they provide a plot, they are lamentably lack- 
ing in the description of the persons to whom the 
carrying out of the plot is entrusted. But Mr. 
Alden has mastered the secret of his craft, and in 
these stories of his characters and incidents are 
interesting alike. A capital book for a long railway 
journey or a sick-room, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


THe Christmas cards published by Messrs. Rapael Tuck & 
Sons have always been popular, and their popularity ought to 
be in no danger of diminishing. The specimens which we have 
received this year include a great variety of desigus, all—from 
the smallest and simplest cards, to the beautiful Gautier etchings 

giving evidence of mach thought and labour, of which they are 
the visible result. Photography seems to be used to a greater 
extent every year in the produstion of Christmas cards, and the 
platinotype photographs mounted on dark grey grounds are 
extremely pretty. Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons also publish 
many different kinds of toy-books for children : s»me, relating 
the old popular fairy tales, are accompanied by new illustrations ; 
whilst others are of an instructive nature, and contain lessons 
under the disguise of pictures aud stories. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


No one will challenge the right of Sir James Simpson to be 
recorded in a series devoted to the lives of famous Scots, for he 
it was who first discovered the anesthetic properties of chloro- 
form, and by doing so made suffering humanity his debtor and 
reduced the terrors of surgery. The monograph which his 
daughter has just written is happily free to a remarkable 
extent from what Miss Simpson herself calls the “ unconscious 
hero-worship of filial affection.” It is written not merely 
with admirable good taste, but with an easy command of the 
“enormous mass of material” for a ne | which the writer 
confesses has passed into her possession. e can well believe 
that what to omit has exereised her even more than what to 
state; and here again we recognise the judgment which is 
*Srr James Y. Smoapson. By Eve Blantyre Simpson. (Famous Soots 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


By Edward William Lane, Author of *‘ The 
Edited by 


Series, ) 
Carro Firry Years Aco, | ; 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,’’ etc, 
Stanley Lane-Poole, London: John Murray. 
Tue Srratrorp-on-Avon Suakespgare. Vol. XI. 
Newnes, Ltd. 
SuaxkespEARE'’s HERornes. 
Newnes, Ltd. 


London: George 
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evident on every page, in seizing the great traits of character, 
as well as in recording the essential facts in a singularly blame- 
less, winning, and beneficent career. James Young ae 
was born on the 7th of June, 1811, at Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, 
and died literally in harness on the 6th of May, 1870, in Edin- 
burgh, the city in which he lived and worked for many years, 
and in which he built up, long before his fifty-eight years of 
life were over, a great European reputation. He took his degree 
in 1832, and in 1840 was called to fill one of the medical chairs 
in Edinburgh, and seven years later appointed physician to the 
Queen. The four great subjects with which his name is linked 
are the introduction of chloroform, his splendid services in 
coping with zymotic disease, the introduction of what is known 
as acupressure for arresting hemorrhage, and the vast reforms 
which he brought about in the management of hospitals. 
He was a man who possessed magnetic powers of fascination, 
and was endowed with an exquisitely tender manner, and always 
seemed to have at command exactly the right word, no matter 
how critical or sudden the emergency. The charm of his per- 
sonality endeared him to all classes, from duchesses to fishwives, 
and he was the same man whithersoever he went. Spurgeon used 
to call him “that dear angel of mercy, Sir James Simpson,” and 
it is certain that the term was not misapplied, for this good as 
well as great physician never spared himself, and died, like the 
great preacher who praised him, in the midst of his days from 
overwork, and the strain which it puts upon generous hearts. 
He was beyond all else a deeply religious man, and was so much 
in earnest in that direction that a good many people used to 
shrug their shoulders at him as a man who was inclined to be 
righteous overmuch. Yet no one who came to close quarters 
with him ever doubted the reality or the depth of his simple 
faith. Once he startled an interviewer who asked him, “ What 
do you consider the greatest discovery you ever made?” by 
replying without a moment's hesitation, “That I havea Saviour ” 
—and the unexpected response was eminently characteristic of 
the man. This little book is full of insight and knowledge, and 
by many picturesque incidents and pithy sayings it helps us to 
understand in a vivid and intimate sense the high qualities and 
olden deeds which rendered Sir James Simpson’s strenuous 
ife impressive and memorable. It was said of him recently in 
a medical journal that he found obstetric medicine a despised 
art and left it an honoured science ; and yet that, after all, was 
only one out of many of his claims on national gratitude. 


? 


“Cairo Fifty Years Ago” differed greatly in many respects 
from the city which modern travellers know so well. Few 
Englishmen knew it better, when its old sleepy life was still 
comparatively undisturbed, than the late Edward William Lane, 
who made us all his debtors with “The Arabian Night’s Enter- 
tainments.” Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole thinks that since this 
picture of the characteristics and chief buildings of Cairo was 
made by a singularly well-qualified observer, at a time when 
Western innovations were almost unknown, the work, small as 
it is, has special value. He claims that Lane’s “ Modern 
Egyptians ” still holds an unchallenged place as the classical 
description of the life and manners of the Mohammedans of 
Egypt in the present century. It is a curious circumstance that 
that book contains no description of Cairo itself, and the 
omission is the more remarkable when it is borne in mind that 
its author spent many years in that city. Space scarcely admits 
our telling how the manuscript of this little book was written 
with a view to its incorporation in a revised and expanded 
version of “ Modern Egyptians.” We have only space to quote 
one or two sentences which explain the subsequent history of 
what is in truth a realistic and intimate account of Cairo as 
Lane saw it, with his quick, imaginative eyes, far back in the 
century. ‘On reconsideration, the description of Cairo was 
excluded from ‘Modern Egyptians,’ though some passages 
containing general descriptions of the streets and mosques were 
transferred to that work. The rest remained in manuscript, and 
was used by Mrs. Poole in the historical portions of her ‘ Eng- 
lishwoman in Egypt,’ written in 1842-6, where she frequently 
refers to her brother’s ‘notes and manuscript.’ The attention 
thus drawn again to the description of Cairo induced her 
younger son, Reginald Stuart Poole, to copy his uncle’s manu- 
script in 1847, and it is from this copy, which he gave me some 
years ago, that the present text is printed.” As a vivid, minute 
ae of Cairo before the age of steam and telegraphs the 
00k has distinct claims. 


“The Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare ” has now reached the 
eleventh volume, which contains the play which has just 
been so beautifully put upon the Lyceum stage—Cymbeline. 
We have before referred to the extreme handiness of these little 
volumes, and to the large clear type of the text. The line-by- 
line glossary, which is invaluable in popularising the inimitable 
poet, will, as we have before said, require revision in succeeding 
editions, and a few additions will have to be made to it. For 
instance, “ hilding” (a paltry fellow) is scarcely in common use 


now, though it is passed over by the editor. But such slight 
imperfections detract but slightly from the eminent usefulness 
of the edition, and may be revised out of existence. But, of 
course, these slight errors in the text and in the explanation of 
obsolete words should be, and will be, put right. 





The same publishers—Messrs. Newnes—have also issued the 
first volume of “The New Library”—a scheme under which 
they propose to introduce many of the standard English classics 
to the publie at a low price. The first venture is Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘‘ Shakespeare’s Heroines ”—a little-known book on a fascinating 
subject. It will be a useful companion to the popular edition 
of Shakespeare above-mentioned. The type is ocedieat. 
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Supplement to Che Speaker.” 


UNDER THE 


—__ +o —- 


LAMP. 


S a rule, the gas-jets lit this particular street 


effectively enough: but to-night they were | 


hardly more luminous than oranges on a Christmas- 
tree. A tonic wind from the North Sea had been 
blowing all day across the Thames marshes and 
collecting what it could carry; and the shopkeepers 
had scarcely drawn their iron shutters before a thin 
fog drifted up from lamp-post to lamp-post and 
filled the intervals with total darkness. 


To speak exactly, it filled all but one. The ex- 


ception occurred a little less than half-way down | 


the street, on the left-hand side, where an enterpris- 
ing florist had set up an electric lamp at his own 
proper cost, to shine upon his window and attract 
the attention of rich people as they drove by on 
their way to the theatres. At nine o’clock he closed 
his shop: but the lamp remained alight until mid- 
night, to give the rich people another chance, on 
their way home, of reading that F. Stillman was 
prepared to decorate dinner-tables and ball-rooms 
and to supply bridal bouquets or mourning-wreaths 
on short notice. 

It wanted just twenty-five minutes of midnight, 
and the stream of homeward-bound carriages had 
come to a sudden lull. The red eyes of a belated 
four-wheeler vanished in the fog, and the florist’s 
lamp flung down its ugly incandescent stare on an 
empty pavement. Himself in darkness, a policeman 
paused for a moment on the other side of the street 
and contemplated this circle of light, as it were a 
diminutive stage prepared and waiting for actors. 

Footsteps sounded at the upper corner of the 
street, and there entered it a middle-aged man, 
wearing a shabby silk hat, an ill-fitting suit of 
broadcloth, and country-made boots. He came 
from the pit of a theatre, where a company of 
English actors had been representing Frou-Frou, in 
an English version. Being an impressionable man, 
he carried away a tear in his eye; and being a man 
of very moderate means, he was walking home with 
it—or rather, back to his lodgings. He was, in fact, 
a linen-draper from a small town in Sussex, and had 
come up to London on a three days’ visit, for the 
purpose of selecting his winter stock from the ware- 
house with which he dealt. Just now the fog and 
his emotional perturbation together made him a trifle 
uncertain of his road; and he halted in the circle of 
the incandescent rays and stood for a moment 
gazing upwards at the big white globe, partly on 
the chance of determining his bearings, and partly 
because this electric light was still something of a 
novelty to him. 

A man who sheds tears half an hour after the 
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curtain has fallen on Frou-Frou’s decease must | 


either be a sentimentalist of a high order or have | way 


private reasons for his emotion. At any rate the 
glare of the white globe caused him to blink, and 


the smarting of his eyes caused him to blink again. | 


He put up a hand, and stroked his shaven jaw—this 
was a trick he had. 

At the same moment a woman sidled from the 
dark hollow of a stationer’s doorway, just behind 
him, and touched his uplifted elbow. ‘“ Deary !——” 
she began. 

The word was out before she noted his 
gesture; but it ended with a catch of the breath; 
and she who had slipped forward into the glare 
now shrank back as if it scorched her. 

The man turned sharply upon her. 
of yellow and scarlet, green and violet, danced 
before his vision, and for a second he could see 
nothing. But the woman could not hide her face, 
though her hands moved to cover it. Presently he 
saw it; saw it there, all white and damned and 
tortured. 


* Charlotte!” 

“ Ob, Willy——!” 

She put out a hand as if to fend him off. But 
the fiends seemed to be holding her face up to that 
infernal light. Three years ago these two people 
had been man and wife. 

“* So—— so this——” he choked upon the words. 

“ He left me. He sent no money——” 

The man nodded. “TI see.” 

She had dropped her arms straight before her, 
and stood there swaying them ever so slightly, 
helpless. 

He seemed to be reflecting. ‘“ I—I say, can’t we 
talk? Can’t we get away somewhere and talk ?” 

Her limp arms seemed to answer: they asked, as 
plainly as words, “ What is there to say ?” 

“Ah, but you don’t know! I've been thinking 

-I didn’t make any allowance; being wrapped up 
in the shop and the chapel, and you not caring for 
either. But I ought to have tried.” 

She said, “ You were always a soft man. But I'd 
liefer you struck me, Willy, instead of making 
allowances now.” 


“ And they pity me!” he broke out. “I hate to 
be pitied in that way! Even the people at the old 
lodgings here—I won’t come to them again. ‘Soft’? 


It would take courage to be soft . . .” he mused. 

She began to comprehend, and gasped for breath. 
“But you haven't it! Ob, Willy, look at me—what 
Iam! Think of the children!” 

“ Grace looks after them.” 

“IT know; I get word. She is kind—my dears, my 
poor dears!” 

“ You still care for them?” 

“Don't, Willy! I deserve it; but I suffer bad 
enough without.” 

He put a hand in his pocket. 
you're starving.” 

At once her arms began to sway again, and the 
woman to laugh quietly—hideously. ‘ Don’t—don't 
—don’t! I make money—that is the worst of it. 
Oh, why can’t you hit me!” 

For a moment he stood, horribly revolted. Then 
his compassion rose again, at sight of her twisted 


“T daresay, now, 


face. He had loved the woman to the best of his 
ability. 

“ Charlotte—is it so bad?” 

“Tt is hell.” 

“ Let them say what they choose to, then... I 


” 


wonder what they would say. And the children 

“Think of the chapel people.” She said it more 
firmly ; but having said it, craned forward, her eyes 
wistful, imploring, intent on his. 

So they faced each other under the monstrous 
eye of the lamp, and each saw the swift conflict go 
forward in the other’s soul: prudence contending 
with heroic impulse, and duty with desperate wild 
hope. And Love, like an armed man, long stunned, 
still dazed, caught up his bruised weapons and 
helped, now one side, now the other. 





The policeman stepped forward across the road- 
He had heard nothing, and completely mis- 
understood all he had seen. 

“You must move on, there!" he commanded 
harshly. 

Suddenly, as he spoke, the light above went out. 

“ Hullo!” he exclaimed. “Twelve o'clock already ? 
Then what's taken my watch?” He heard a pair of 
feet tip-toeing away in the pitchy darkness, and 


| presently they broke into a nervous run. 


Mock globes | 





As a matter of fact, it still wanted five minutes 
of midnight. And while he fumbled for his watch 
and slipped back the slide of his lantern, the white 
flame leaped back into the blind eye above and 
blazed down as fiercely as ever. 

‘Something went wrong with the connection, I 
suppose,” said the policeman, glancing up, and then 
down at the solitary figure left standing under the 
lamp. 

But which was it ?—the man, or the woman ? 
Q. 
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APROPOS OF SOME AUTOGRAPHS. 
S there a more delightful character in fiction than 

Charles Lamb's “ Captain Jackson”? He lives 
with Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Wimble, one 
of the rare triumphs of the essayist, showing what 
a pleasant humour, a wholesome imagination, and a 
feeling for words can do in three pages without 
any of the lumbering apparatus, the creaking 
machinery, of the novelist. “Hand me the silver 
sugar-tongs "’ Captain Jackson would cry, though it 
was but a spoon, and a plated one, that served his 
turn. Who indeed is ever likely to forget Captain 
Jackson? A grave man I once knew well and loved 
dearly, lay dying. He had spent his days sombrely, 
facing life’s mysteries, and now he felt himself 
approaching the probable solution of some of them. 
Never had I known him to mention the “ Essays of 
Elia,” nor had I, despite our intimacy, any reason 
to suppose he had read one of them. Yet suddenly, 
and most unexpectedly, the features of the dying 
man were lit up by a smile of humorous recollec- 
tion, and he asked to have “ Captain Jackson” read 
aloud to him. It is indeed a charming conception 
of the half-pay officer gilding his threadbare 
poverty with the glorious alchymy of the imagina- 
tion, and surrounding himself in the mind’s eye 
with the elegances of life. 

But what in the name of all the Irrelevancies has 
Captain Jackson got to do with Dr. Hill's pleasant 
talk about his autographs, now in our hands,* a 
handsome quarto—a delightful present for the 
coming Christmas? Well—I can only say that 
somehow or another, by some odd trick of the 
brain, Dr. Hill, chatting about his autographs, has 
reminded me of Captain Jackson and his silver 
sugar-tongs. The Captain's silver sugar-tongs were 
(or is it was?) a plated spoon; and Dr. Hill's auto- 
graphs are, if you come to count them up and make 
a catalogue of them (a vulgar thing to do) no great 
shakes! Why, even the present writer, who never 
thought he had a collection of autographs at all, has 
a better ; but this is to display an unworthy temper, 
for are not Captain Jackson's “ silver sugar-tongs” 
worth all the contents of all the shops of all the 
silversmiths in both the Bond Streets? Most 
certainly they are. 

Dr. Hill is to be congratulated not so much upon 
his collection (which, indeed—but enough of that! ) 
as upon the pleasant gifts of nature and stores of 
information which enable him to talk so agreeably 
about it. Who would not sooner have discussed the 
points of a bulldog with Dr. Johnson, or the merits 
of a turnip crop with Edmund Burke, than with the 
most noted fancier or experienced farmer of the 
eighteenth century? I know a fellow who really has 
a collection of autographs; but as to talking to him 
about them after any intelligent fashion, I would 
as soon discuss Rousseau’s Social Contract Theory 
with Policeman X. The fellow is but a custodian, 
and the only possible interest one can have in his 
collection is the probable date of its dispersion, 
when, dealers permitting, it may be possible to pick 
upathingortwo. Dr. Hill has never bought an auto. 
graph in his life. He says so, and I believe him, thus 
proving that he has none of the spirit of a collector. 
Your collector can no more help buying than the 
miser can help hoarding. It is amazing what collec- 
tions have been made by downright poor men. If you 
really want a thing in this world, you getit. Whilst 





the man with £5,000 a year and no family is gravely | 


considering whether he would be justified in buying | , haw: i 
| his letter with astonishing fidelity. They are worth 


“Sentimental Tommy,” his cousin with £500 a year 


and seven children has paid ten guineas for the first | 


edition of “Gulliver's Travels.” Nor is he blame- 


worthy. Dr. Hill tells a touching story of a poor man | 


belonging to the working class who had the book- 
collecting craze, and of the artifices he had to 
employ to smuggle his purchases home unbeknown 

* “ Talks about Autographs.’ By George Birkbeck Hill. Lon 
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to his wife. Ah, those wives !—and yet, poor things, 
let us not too harshly condemn them. It may be 
they have their troubles. 

But Dr. Hill has never troubled his wife after this 
fashion. Some of his autographs he inherited—an 
excellent root of title. No doubt, as a rule the 
legatee seldom takes that individual interest in each 
particular thing which the testator (assuming him 
to have been the original collector) was able to do. 
I know some of these legatees who have thus acquired 
whole libraries, closetsful of blue china, cases of 
coins. They are mighty proud of their collections, 
brag of them incessantly, and may be heard asserting 
in their empty pride of ownership that no such 
treasures are to be found in the county or even, so 
complete is their ignorance of rival collections, in the 
country. But (I have often noticed this) no sooner do 
you descend to details with them, seek (for example) 
to ascertain the precise date of a book’s publication, or 
whether the usual page is missing, or but turn a cup 
upside down in search of its marks, than these 
legatee-creatures become uneasy and fidget with the 
keys, and it is at once brought home to you that you 
are not conversing with a man who knows, and who 
can therefore pit his knowledge against yours, but 
only with a man who happens to have. Still, it is 
excellent to inherit; and, despite Sir William Har- 
court’s Finance Act, the rich men who protest so 
loudly are content to squeal and wholly omit to 
disclaim. 

Amongst Dr. Hill's autographs (inherited, I fancy) 
is an interesting letter from Sir Thomas Browne to 
Dugdale, the antiquarian. A facsimile is given ; 
and it is pleasant to notice how admirable modern 
facsimiles are. If our architects could only re- 
produce the roofs and aisles of old buildings with 
the same fidelity, one might entertain with com- 
posure the notion of a new City Hall for the London 
County Council. Another beautiful facsimile is of 
the envelope addressed by Cowper—that still un- 
approachable letter-writer—to his publisher. Dr. 
Hill is justly proud of his autograph of George 
Washington; but a list of such things has small 
interest, though when they are strung together, as 
in this volume, by a thread of intelligent converse 
it is amazing what a pretty show they make. There 
is a good deal about Dr. Johnson in the book ; there 
naturally would be. Dr. Hill tells us, with a grim 
humour, how Dr. Jowett kindly offered to look 
through Dr. Hill’s notes for his edition of Boswell. 
After a while Jowett professed himself well con- 
tented; he did not want (he said) to see any more. 
But Dr. Hill's appetite only grows with what it 
feeds on; he can never have enough of his great 
man. Nor can I. 

On pages M2-3 Dr. Hill prints—I believe for the 
first time from the original—the famous letter to 
Ossian Macpherson which was sold in 1875 for £50. 
Dr. Hill protests it was well worth the money, but 
he did not buy it all the same; he has been allowed 
to copy it. How good of Macpherson to keep it ! 
This single act of self-effacement entitles him to 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey. It is, I think, 
worth while to compare the actual letter with the 
copy Johnson dictated from memory to Boswell, 
which, of course, is printed in the Life. When the 
two are examined, it is found that in substance they 
are the same almost to a shade, but verbally they 
differ very widely. Johnson was far too vigorous a 
writer to be able to repeat himself word for word; yet, 
knowing precisely what he had meant to say to 
Macpherson, he was able to reproduce the effect of 


reprinting. Here is the actual letter as received by 
Macpherson and sold for £50 :— 


“Mr. James MacpnHerson,—I received your foolish and 
impudent note. Whatever insult is offered me I will do my 


| best to repel, and what I cannot do for myself the law will do 


for me. I will not desist from detecting what I think a 


cheat from any fear of the menaces of a ruffian. 
“You want me to retract. 
your book an imposture from the begining (sic). 


What shall I retract ? I thought 
I think it 
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upon yet surer reasons an imposture still. For this opinion I 
give the publick my reasons, which I dare you to refute. 

“ But however I may despise you I reverence truth, and if you 
ean prove the genuineness of the work I will confess it. Your 
rage I defy; your abilities since your Homer are not so for- 
midable, and what I have heard of your morals disposes me to 
pay regard not to what you shall say but what you can prove. 

“ You may print this if you will. 
“Jan. 20, 1775. 

“To Mr. James Macpherson.” 


“Sam. JOHNSON. 


Here is the letter as dictated to Boswell and 
printed in the Life :— 


“Mr. JAMES MACPHERSON. 


“TI received your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to repel; and what I 
cannot do for myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall 
never be deterred from detecting what I think a cheat by the 


menaces of a ruffian. 

“ What would you have me retract? I thought your book 
an imposture ; [ think it an impostare still. For this opinion 
I have given my reasons to the publick, which I here dare you 
to refute. Your rage 1 defy. Your abilities since your Homer 
are not so formidable—and what I hear of your morals incline 
me to pay regard not to what you shall say but to what you 
shall prove. You may print this if you will. 

“Sam. JOHNSON.” 


Macpherson did not print “this,” but he kept it, 
and Time has preserved it to this hour. It may be 
noticed that the only thing Johnson forgot was what 
he had said about despising Macpherson but rever- 
encing truth. But for this omission the dictated 
letter is the better expressed of the two. 

We learn from this book that an American gentle- 
man bearing the patriarchal name of Adam,and living 
at Buffalo, has the most wonderful Johnsonian collec- 
tion in the world. One is glad to think how quickly 
the New World is getting furbished up with the relics 
of the Old one. It will really soon be fit for human 
habitation. Far from grudging our cousins their fair 
share of these treasures, I wish them good luck 
in their fishing. They are every bit as much en- 
titled to those things as we are. If they attend our 
sales, we can attend theirs and buy our treasures 
back again. I have a book or two which have 
already crossed the Atlantic twice. They think 
nothing of it. 

Dr. Hill, in the course of his talk, tells us how once 
upon a time he reviewed novels in the Saturday 
Review. He has long ceased to do so. But mark 
the result! So accustomed did he become to be 
paid £3 10s. for reading a novel that now, when 
nobody tenders him that sum for so doing, he has 
never read so much as a single story by—the list is 
his own—“ Black, Blackmore, Hardy, Howells, Henry, 
James, Stevenson, and Kipling,” nor, he adds with 
hideous composure, “am I ever likely to do so”! 
And yet, if you may judge from the admirable 
portrait at the beginning of the book, Dr. Hill 
wears a happy and contented look. Long may he 


j 20! 
continue to do so! AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 








NEWMAN AND RENAN IN THEIR CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.* 





CTOBER the Ninth, 1845, is a memorable date in 
the story of religion. On that morning, as all 

the world knows, John Henry Newman submitted 
himself at Littlemore to the Roman Church, and 
thus brought the Tractarian movement to an end. 
But that same day beheld towards eventide a young 
ecclesiastic, destined by-and-by to conquer European 
renown, hastening from his home at Tréguier to 
St. Sulpice, that he might take an everlasting fare- 
well of Catholicism. A few hours passed and Ernest 
Renan was writing to his sister Henriette in the 
passionate though perplexed mood of one who has 
broken his moorings, and is drifting upon unknown 
seas. This very metaphor falls from Newman’s pen 


*** Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman down to 1845”; 
‘* Lettres Intimes,’’ Ernest and Henriette Renan. 
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, as, twenty years later, he tells in the last pages of 


the “ Apologia” how he left Oxford. Almost at one 
identical moment these two men had felt the force 
of attraction and the force of repulsion which that 
mysterious Church of Rome has exerted upon our 
century. Both were strongly individual, yet in their 
single selves represented a multitude of less famous 
spirits who followed whither they led. And the 
resemblance and the contrast between them are 
worth dwelling upon, the more so that in their 
correspondence we can read the heart of each, and 
be satisfied that we do not misunderstand either. 

Newman, like Renan, had a beloved sister to 
whom he laid bare his conscience. His last 
letters in the English Communion are addressed to 
her, and their pathos and beauty, their intense 
anguish yet equally passionate resolution, give them 
a dramatic interest beyond even that which thrills, 
excites, and at length subdues to religious emotion 
the readers of the “ Apologia” itself. That book is 
a monologue; but the correspondence permits us to 
listen while a second voice, a woman's, with its 
English reserve and keen feeling, pleads or expostu- 
lates, gently, as in the presence of a divine messenger, 
but insistently, as though that messenger, by some 
dreadful mishap, were falling under a delusion. 
Take a little from the inevitable redundance of 
human letter-writing, and this interchange of 
thought and passion would become the tragic stage. 
It is all tenderness, considerate to the finest shade, 
pregnant with spiritual issues: a drama of con- 
science, where the man reasons and explains after 
his inimitably subtle fashion, and the woman, not 
dull in any way, but attentive and thoughtful, 
replies out of her affection, and as by a logic of the 
heart. Jemima Newman—does not the name call up 
evangelical times and grave, old-fashioned piety, 
narrow, insular, sincere?—this lady whose remem- 
brance must live because of the mighty leader and 
innovator, the pure classic, the poet and the saint, 
of whom she was so proud, saw not very deeply into 
religious revolutions, nor would have dreamt of 
judging her Church. When Newman judges and 
leaves it, a cry breaks from her: she is utterly over- 
come. But with a heroism equal to the greatest, 
she believes and reiterates her conviction that, how- 
ever mistaken, he is no traitor. Few passages in re- 
ligious biography can excel this when we study the 
elements that make it impressive—the faith, trust, 
self-control, and self-sacrifice; and the loyalty in 
despite of appearances to which a less noble mind 
would surely have yielded. 

Such was Jemima Newman, very heroic and 
quite English. Henriette Renan was heroic, too, 
but French in her enthusiasm, full of active courage, 
and strong to wield an influence upon her brother's 
life—so enduring, as he says, and so fruitful, that, 
if we overlook her, we shall not comprehend him. 
True, since these two men differed in age, temper, 
and circumstances, it is not wonderful if the English 
sister could not equal the French in the purely 
intellectual relations which these changes brought 
forth. Newman had a great name, and was grow- 
ing to middle life, when he took the step. Renan, 
whose doubts began at twenty or even earlier, broke 
with the seminary and with Catholic tradition in his 
twenty-third year. He was hardly more than a boy ; 
and Henriette, twelve years his senior, had been the 
means of his going to school and college. To her he 
had always looked up; she knew much of the world, 
whereas he felt himself ignorant and bewildered in 
its ways; she had read, and thought, and travelled, 
and suffered. Alone,in the depth of winter, she had 
journeyed from Paris to Vienna, while the snow lay 
deep everywhere ; and it was from the heart of 
Poland, in the country palace of the Prince Zamoyski, 
that she wrote the admirable letters since published 
as a memorial of her. 

Unlike Jemima Newman, she took her solitary 
way in religious thought, arriving at a somewhat 
severe and rarefied Deism, less vague than her 
brother’s melting, evanescent, sentimental creed, 
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which was never the same for long together, and 
was as changeable as the colours on a dove’s neck. 
Her ideas harmonised with her style of writing, 
which takes us back to Port Royal at its best. 
These letters, composed at sundry moments, with- 
out revision, and under the stress of a continually 
mounting anxiety, are clear as crystal, marvellously 
tender and cautious, resolute, consistent, and straight- 
forward, All the courage seems to be on the side of 
Henriette, though she will not anticipate by a single 
step her brother's conscience. He, indeed, is the man 
we know already. Except in point of concentration, 
his French style has the qualities which were to lift 
him above every writer of the time; it is simple, 
unaffected, caressing, polished, abhorrent of the 
common and the vulgar, now and then ironical; 
and it flows like a limpid stream. But in character 
he is no match for Henriette; his conduct is, we will 
not say tainted, but inlaid with casuistry. Natural 
affection prompts him to spare his devout mother, 
as long as it is possible, the news of his great 
apostasy, for such she would deem it; and he feels 
tempted to make what terms he can with the 
authorities at St. Sulpice. All very pardonable, 
surely, in one who was a child in experience, 
though his learning gave him years. But the 
more courageous sister, ready to help with her last 
resources, and sending him those twelve hundred 
francs which, as he declares, made him independent 
for ever, would not allow the shadow of temporising. 
He must take his resolution and go, since with a 
good conscience he cannot stay. To this charge 
she returns again and again; she becomes severe 
with him, and rebukes his faint heart; anything is 
endurable except to profess that which he has ceased 
to believe. Nor does he mean such double-dealing ; 
but the first glance in that direction Henriette 
accounts a danger, and it wrings from her words 
of fervid remonstrance. Seeing how these pages, 
mayked with such fiery traits, wound him up to the 
pitch of daring until he had exchanged the old life 
for a new one, we cannot help fancying what a 
different sequel his doubts and questions might have 
had, if Henriette, in 1844, were still the orthodox 
Breton girl, enamoured of the convent and submis- 
sive to dogma, that she had been on her first arrival 


in Paris. Then, for aught we know, her brother, | 


whose accommodating genius we perceive throughout 
his correspondence, would have found some method 
whereby to reconcile the German criticism with 
belief in the Bible, or to discount it and take 
orders, according to the wish of Dupanloup and 
of St. Sulpice. 

On the contrary, as he went forward, even to that 
day of writing the “ Life of Jesus,” the publication 
of which she was not destined to see, large though 
her share in the undertaking had been, Henriette 
Renan kept pace with him and his ambitious 
thoughts. Shrinking from society, a student for the 
sake of knowledge, unmarried, shy, and melancholy, 
but full of kindness towards the suffering, she lived 
a sort of conventual existence, nor would put her 
name to those writings which are left of hers. She 
died in Palestine, and is buried near “ sacred Byblos.” 
And so this generation owes to her influence the long 
array of volumes on which Ernest Renan has set his 
seal. We may hope she would have toned down the 
fervid hues in which at last he took pleasure. But 
unless she had encouraged him at a critical turning- 
point he might have lived and died a Vicar-General 
in Brittany. Who, then, will venture to reckon 
the difference that “ Ma Sceur Henriette” has made 
to us all? 

The deeper contrast between Newman and Renan 
will some day find its historian. They never met, 
and their audience was not the same. Our grave 
English mystic, trained in old Oxford, without the 
logic of the schools, or Bible criticism, or German, or 
much reading in modern history, began as an Evan- 
gelical, passed through the High Church seventeenth 
century, and went on to Rome. The son of the 
Breton sailor, a poet and no mystic, entered the 


seventeenth century, too, but with M. Olier and the 
Sulpitians for his guides. He learned philosophy 
from the scholastics, acquired a theory of evidence, 
was given the Old Testament to read, and told to study 
German and Hebrew. Instead of the Fathers, he 
plunged into Hegel and Herder, and came out with 
the school of Tiibingen into a strange land where free 
thought flourished at its ease. There is an interval 
of historic periods between the correspondence of 
these two men. It would be an addition to our self- 
knowledge, as belonging to the nineteenth century, 
did some competent critic, endowed with candour, 
no less than insight, explain how that interval has 
come about, and the significance for philosophy 
which lurks in it. 








THE IRISHMAN OF FICTION. 

\ R. FITZPATRICK’S “ Life of Charles Lever” 

(Downey & Co.) is a confused mass of valuable 
material. Stones for the structure have been quarried 
and rough-hewn and carted and flung together 
higgledy-piggledy, without an attempt being made 
to order them. It is hardly too much to say that 
almost any paragraph of any chapter might change 
places with any other without an access of in- 
coherence ; while sometimes in the same paragraph 
there is a bewildering discursiveness worthy of Mrs. 
Nickleby. Such sentences as the following, for 
instance, seem to have been blown together fortuit- 
ously, like the Sibyl’s leaves : “ But other and greater 
changes were in operation, riveting his watchful eye 
as they revolved—matters for a Blue Book rather 
than for our page. Dyspepsia and its penalties, the 
besetting ill of authors, scowled not on him. When 
Eupepsia held its silver sway, all was bland and 
beatific.” Nor is your natural, if illogical, expecta- 
tion of a Harry Lorrequer leaven to lighten this too, 
too solid mass of material fulfilled. There are not 
more than half a dozen good stories in the book, of 
which the two following, perhaps, are worthy of 
Mickey Free. In Sackville Street the sight of a 
gorgeously gilded officer of the 11th Hussars swagger- 
ing home from the levee made one Dubliner nudge 
his neighbour in the ribs and cry, “ Begorra, I'd like 
to pawn him!” “I was dining,” said Lever, “ with 
little Baron Deasy on Sunday, and he told me that 
he had purchased an estate in Tipperary, and was 
proceeding to inspect it when he overheard an old 
crone say, ‘Is that the new landlord—that dawny bit 
of aleprechaun? Begorra,the boys might as well be 
shootin’ at a jacksnipe!’” On the other hand, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick has the qualities of his defects; if 
he is not light or bright, he is plodding and pains- 
taking, and has collected a vast mass of excellent 
material, out of which disjecti membra poete you 
can piece together an adequate idea both of the 
life and of the character of the novelist. Lever was 
as like Goldsmith in disposition as he was unlike him 
in genius — boyish, sanguine, impulsive, pawning 
to-morrow for the enjoyment of to-day, born with 
“a knack of hoping,” and therefore with a taste for 
gambling, and born also to the gambler’s lot of 
chronic embarrassment. Goldsmith strutting about 
in his plum-coloured suit is not a more amusing 
figure than Lever driving through Italy in a coach 
and four —a piebald team — with his wife and 
daughters—gorgeously appareled and their hair 
flying loose—riding in his train. Even Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, albeit not given to the merry mood, cannot 
resist a smile when he contrasts Lever’s idea of the 
impression he was making upon the natives with 
their idea of the fantastic procession—that it was a 
circus ! Compare again Goldsmith’s extravagant 
dinner to Johnson with that Lever gave in Brussels 
to Lord Londonderry, and contrast also Johnson's 
dignified rebuke of the extravagance with the vulgar 
insolence of his Lordship’s sneer, which Thackeray has 
pilloried. Lever’s dealings with another high noble- 


_man are no less mutually characteristic and much 
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more amusing:—‘“ An important change of resi- 
dence, which Lever made during his continental 
sojourn, was to a chateau belonging to the Lord 
Chamberlain of a German grand-duke. He rented 
it furnished; and part of the bait which had lured 
him, on previously viewing the bedrooms, were 
silver jugs and basins belonging apparently to each, 
but on entering into possession one set only could 
be found. It transpired that, according as Lever’s 
party viewed each bedroom, and ere they had left 
it, a zealous retainer had adroitly carried away the 
silver jug and basin to the next.” By the way, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick conjectures that “a great person” to 
whom Lever alludes in one of his letters, was pro- 
bably Thackeray, as if Thackeray, or, for that 
matter, Shakespeare, could ever be termed by Lever 
or others “a great person "’—an expression reserved 
always for real greatness. Lever probably meant a 
German grand-duke. But to return—as Goldsmith 
and Lever were like each other in temperament, so 
their fortunes also were necessarily similar, though 
each complained pitifully of the ill-usage of fate. 


“Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.” 


Goldsmith, Sheridan, or Lever would have lived and 
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died in harassing embarrassment, whatever their | 


income. If you have a hole in your pocket, it 
it; and if you poured upon these three Irishmen all 
the gold showered on Danae, it would have passed 


through the sieve of the Danaides. On the other 


and “anus” “an old wyff” or “an eald wyff.” 


matters nothing how much or how little is put into | may be surmised that “ mister,” in its earliest form 
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dismissed. Our forefathers—not so very remote— 
did not feel the necessity for terms of respect towards 
undistinguished fellow-citizens, male or female. 
Roman civilisation left Sieur to the French and 
Signor to the Italians from the beginning of the 
modern era apparently, but the English were satisfied 
with a man’s name, adding his status or occupation 
if necessary, unless he had a title from the king. 
People of the lower class had no abstract form of 
address for man or woman. Many vocabularies 
survive from the tenth century downwards, but it 
is not until the fourteenth that “ Mayster”’ appears, 
and then there is no “Maystress.” We find “ Hlaford ” 
(“lord”) and “ Hilwfdige” (“lady”), of course, only 
applied to persons of rank—that is, they stand among 
titles of dignity. Even “ magister” is not quoted in 
the early lists, though used in the contemporary 
Dialogues. There, however, it represents “ school- 
master,” and is translated “lareow.” Those who are 
accustomed to think the old-fashioned “learner” a 
vulgarism for “ teacher” will be surprised to hear 
that it was the only term known to Archbishop 
/"lfric in the tenth century. “ Teach” and “ teacher” 
are indefinitely more recent in manuscripts ; 
they may have been current, but gentlemen and 
scholars thought them low expressions, perhaps. So 
were “Gaffer” and “‘Gammer” probably, for they also 
do not appear; sen°x is rendered ‘an eald man,” 
It 


| “mastyr,” did not come into use before the thir- 


hand, it must be remembered that the gaielé de | 
ceeur which charms us so in their lives and in their | 


works is correlated with a carpe diem abandonment 
to the passing moment; and this gaieté de ceur we 
could ill spare from English literature. It is dis- 
tinctive of the work of Irish writers from Farquhar, 
Steele, Goldsmith, and Sheridan down to Lever and 
Lover, but by Irish we mean Anglo-Irish. The pure 
Celt in Ireland is not jocund at all, but the contrary, 
his very humour being always satirical, and often 
sardonic. The soul of a nation, we need not say, 
breathes through its music, and Irish music for the 
most part seems to rise “from the depth of some 
divine despair.” It is exquisite, but exquisitely sad. 
“The music of Carroll,” says the Celtic bard, “is like 
the memory of joys that are past—sweet, yet 
mournful to the soul”; and the soul of the Celt 
is ever in the past, and is as melancholy as memory 
itself. Compare, for instance, the novels of Lever 


—who saw all sides of the Anglo-Irish, but only | 


that side of the pure Irish that was turned to its 
master, as the moon to the sun—with the novels 
of Carleton, whose studies were of the unadulterated 
and unsophisticated Irishman proper. ‘“ Lever's 
heroes,” said his life-long friend, Dwyer—“ Lever’s 
heroes and heroines belonged nearly all to the 
Anglo-Irish races. To the native Irish was left 
the subordinate sphere of jesters, jarveys, and 
ballad-singers.” How great is the contrast between 
these rollicking personages and the characters in 
Carleton’s novels, “grim as their grey-stone walls, 
and fiery as a shaken torch,” to quote Mr. Yeats’s 
fine and true description of the real Irish peasant! 
The fact is, the stage Irishman is a true picture 
of an Irishman only when he is, as it were, on the 
stage—when, as car-man, boatman, guide, or gillie, 
he is acting for the entertainment of his English 
or Anglo-Irish employer. 








MR., MRS., AND MISS. 





HE history of titles is a profitable and amusing 
study, but for adequate treatment it demands 

a volume. We shall confine ourselves to those 
named, with a little excursus upon the designations 
of kinship. “Mr.” and “ Mrs.,” indeed, can be briefly 








teenth century, and “ mistress” later still—nor were 
there any substitutes. “ Dame” is French, of course, 
not admitted by the English till long afterwards. 
Thus we get a notion, pleasing perhaps, of the 
ancestral simplicity. As for young ladies, they 
could not expect a title when their mothers had 
none. 

All who chanced to think upon the subject mu:t 
have been puzzled by the number of French terms 
in our degree of kinship — or words apparently 
French—as grandfather, nephew, niece, cousin, uncle. 
There was a class of scholars formerly who assumed 
that the use of a I’rench word to signify any familiar 
article proved that the English did not possess it 
at the Conquest. Thus they argued that the un- 
fortunate natives who raised sheep and pigs never 
ate them because the meat when cooked took the 
name of mutton, pork, etc. And they built pathetic 
theories thereupon. If this ingenious notion were 
correct, it would follow that our ancestors had no 
uncles nor nephews, or did not recognise them, or 
somehow lost those relations all ina moment. Had 
Sir John Lubbock admitted the second supposition, 
he might have illustrated his curious review of 
titles of kinship with some native instances. But the 
fact is that English people had names for their 
uncles, etc., as precise as could be wished ; indeed, tle 
vocabularies suggest that they were extravagantly 
careful in the matter, for generations are counted 
up to the sixth—that is, the great-great-great 
grandfather, who was called “ fifta-fwder” (fifth 
father). Weare not prepared to say why so many 
of these terms were replaced by the French equiva- 
lents. Possibly the Anglo-Norman jargon used by 
lawyers and proctors attached to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts may have gradually wrought the change. 
However that be, avunculus,“ uncle,” is stil! translated 
“a neme” in vocabularies of the fifteenth century— 
properly, of course, “an eam”; to impose the “n” 
of “an” upon a following vowel was common. In 
the same list we find amita, “aunt,” translated “a 
nauntt”; was that the expression in some dialect 
which had worked its way to the front? It does 
not seem likely that the “t” in tante weuld be lost 
at such an early date if it ever had been known. 
There is another instance of identity between the 
French and English in “nephew,” which was our 
“ neva” in all vocabularies until the latest. Briefly, 
the English terms of relationship were uncle, “ eam ” 
—compare the Transvaal Dutch “oom,” as “Oom 
Paul” for Mr. Kruger; aunt, “fathu”; nephew, 
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“neva’ 
sister-in-law, “snore”; grandfather, “ eald-feder ” ; 
great-aunt, “moddrige”; great-grandfather, “ eldre- 
feeder”; great-great-grandfather, “ forne-feder.” 
It appears, therefore, that our ancestors were more 
particular in reckoning kinship than we. They had 
a word for degrees which we express by a clumsy 
periphrasis. 

“ Miss’ is commonly assumed to be an abbrevia- 
tion of “mistress”—and this may be true; but it 
was not a corruption, nor a form unconsciously 
introduced. John Evelyn has left a record of the 
date and circumstances. In 1662 he goes to see 
the “fair and famous comedian call'd Roxalana, 
from the part she perform’d,” and learns that she 
has “been taken for the Erle of Oxford’s misse, as 
at that time they began to call lewd women.” In 
1666 he speaks of “ fowle and undecent women who 
became misses and sometimes wives of the young 
gallants.” Again Evelyn witnessed a drunken 
entertainment in 1671, when the king attended with 
“a misse,as they call those unhappy creatures.” 
Never did word undergo a stranger revolution! It 
would have been the deadliest of insults to call a 
young lady “ Miss” at that time. But here is a very 
strong illustration of the rule that terms really 
wanted will gain a place in the language, be the 
objections what they may. Hitherto there had 
been no distinguishing title for young girls, saving 
those ranks of life where “ Mademoiselle ’—more 
commonly “ Demoiselle "—was current. Elsewhere a 
married woman and her daughter had “ mistress ” 
incommon. We do not recall any allusions to the 
inconvenience which must have followed, but the 
eagerness with which “Miss” was accepted, in 
spite of the gravest disadvantages, is the best 
proof that it was felt. An attempt had been 
made apparently to naturalise “madam” as the 
title of a married woman, thus freeing “ mistress” 
fox, the use of girls exclusively. But it never suc- 
ceeded with the middle class, and it had become old- 
fashioned in the time of the Stuarts; nevertheless, 
some of us can recollect o!d villagers speaking of the 
great lady of the neighbourhood, in the days of their 
youth, as “ Madam So-and-So.” But there was little 
help there, and the embarrassment must have grown 
continually as social intercourse became more general. 
It is not extravagant to suppose that the custom of 
designating a man’s wife as his “lady” was an effort 
to escape it. One must turn half a hundred pages 
of Evelyn's Diary to find the name of a married 
woman, unless she had a title of nobility—always 
it is “his lady.” But in the upper circles “ Miss” 
won its way slowly. We may venture to say that 
it does not occur in Lady Mary Stuart Wortley’s 
correspondence, nor does “Madam,” applied to an 
Englishwoman. Little girls and their grandmothers 
are “Mrs.” alike. It is to be observed, however, 
that Pope uses “ Miss” freely in the same era. Lady 
Mary, and others of her rank, may probably have 
learned the shameful origin of the word in youth 
and eschewed it on that account, whilst Pope would 
never hear the story unless by chance. Steele, in 
the Guardian, addressed a girl of fifteen as “ Mrs.,” 
and Lady Bute left it on record that she, born in 
1718, remembered some old ladies who always called 
her “Mrs.” in the nursery. Under such circum- 
stances it is no wonder that “ Miss” triumphed over 
its evil associations. A word was never so badly 
wanted for the convenience of life and the purposes 
of civilised society. 








"OLD GUNNER YOUNG.” 





o HAVE been obliged to knight him,” said 

Livingstone, speaking of his early friend, Sir 
Paraffin “ Young,” of Kelly, “in order to distinguish 
him from the other Young.” The “Other Young” 
was Edward D. Young, formerly of H.M.S. Gorgon, 
whose death the other day removed one of the few 
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survivors of Livingstone’s Zambesi Expedition. 
Young was one of the unobtrusive heroes who 
abound in the British Navy, and whom it is good 
to remember—unassuming sailor-men, whose names 
only find their way into history by accident, but 
without whose co-operation many of the greatest 
enterprises would have been impossible. The English 
sailor may be—we fear he often is—brutal, but 
when he is not, he has a peculiarly engaging way of 
getting on with native races which (such is our 
impression, but it may be erroneous) Tommy 
Atkins, even when he has no intention of being 
brutal, lacks. Such an honest mariner was Rowe, 
who tried disastrously to farm at Tete (concerning 
whom, see the “ Zambesi Expedition”), and such 
another we remember seeing for ourselves—on what 
is, perhaps, the dreariest spot of ground between 
Fort Johnston and Chinde. Give this type of man 
plenty of ballast, and a sufficiency of brains, and he 
may not, perhaps, conquer the world, but the world 
will certainly be the better for him. 

Livingstone had been three and a half years in 
the Zambesi country when the Gorgon arrived at 
the Kongone Mouth, bringing with her the sections 
of the Lady Nyassa—that ill-fated vessel which 
Livingstone tried in vain to get past the Murchison 
Cataracts, and afterwards sold at a loss at Bombay ; 
she also brought Mrs. Livingstone to join her hus- 
band, and Miss Annie Mackenzie and Mrs. Burrup, 
whom Captain Wilson escorted up to Chibisa’s, only 
to find that those whom they had come so far to 
meet were both dead. The Gorgon left for the Cape 
on April 4th, 1862, taking back with her most of the 
unfortunate mission party, and leaving Young, who 
had volunteered for the service of the expedition. 
A year or so later, we find (“ Zambesi and its Tri- 
butaries,” p. 328) that the Pioneer was left at the 
foot of the cataracts in charge of “our active and 
most trustworthy gunner,” while Livingstone and 
Rae went up to explore the lake. In those six 
months he gained much experience, which he after- 
wards turned to good account; likewise such in- 
sight into the character of the famous Musa as 
served to arouse his suspicions when that worthy 
later on deluded the public with his very circum- 
stantial account of the Doctor's murder. Young 
had no pretensions to literary abilities; the two 
short narratives which he gave to the world 
are conscientiously stated to have been “revised 
by the Rev. H. Waller”; but his account of 
Musa and the pig has something racy about 
it. He kept the unclean animal in a little pen 
at the steamer’s bow, and when Musa and the rest 
of the Johanna men showed signs of shirking work, 
he—at his wit’s end till he thought of this expedient 
—let him out on deck, whereupon, like good Moslems, 
they fled up the rigging and stayed there. “Ah! 
Missie Young, that no good, that no good! Ah! 
Missie Young, ‘spose you catch ’em porco, spose we 
work plenty!” But it would have been twice as 
good if one could have heard him tell it. 

Musa returned to Zanzibar, with his story, in 
December, 1866: Sir John Kirk and Dr. Seward 
(the Acting Political Resident) cross-examined him, 
sifted the evidence to the best of their power, and 
were reluctantly convinced of its truth. When the 
news reached England, Young doubted it, and com- 
municated his doubts to Sir Roderick Murchison, 
whom he found equally sceptical. The Search 
Expedition was fitted out in the spring of 1867, 
its European personnel including Young, Faulkner, 
Reid, and Buckley—and reached Capetown on July 
12th, where they picked up two Shire boys—freed 
by the Universities’ Mission—to act as interpreters 
and went on, arriving at the Zambesi on the 
25th. The story of the expedition is told in 
“The Search after Livingstone”—with its quaint 
lithographs after the drawings of the late Thomas 
Baines, the self-taught artist of the Zambesi Ex- 
pedition. They are almost Chinese in their fidelity, 
which comes out in many little touches—the jungle- 
grass and palm-leaves in one, the mvunguti tree in 
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another—but suffer from the want of regular train- 
ing, especially in the picture opposite p. 118, where 
the tenga-tenga men are delineated with much 
spirit, but the perspective of the cliff and the 
falling water have evidently been too much for 
him. We need not repeat the details of the ex- 
pedition : suffice it to say that, by his own energy 
and the memory of Livingstone’s good name, Young 
succeeded in getting the sections of his steel boat 
past the falls, and in due time reached the lake, 
where he obtained satisfactory evidence, first from 
Marenga, and afterwards from Mponda’s mother, 
that Musa’s tale was a fabrication and the Doctor still 
living. He was back in England by January, 1868, but 
he had not yet done with Africa, or Africa with him. 
He was one of the founders of what is now the British 
Central Africa Protectorate. And, curiously enough, 
he was almost—if not quite—the only Englishman 
concerned in what was pre-eminently a Scottish 
enterprise. When asked to lead the expedition, 
which was to launch a steamer on Nyasa, and carry 
out Livingstone’s idea of an industrial missionary 
settlement in the Shire Highlands, he was engaged 
in the duties of a coastguard appointment at 
Dungeness. The Lords of the Admiralty granted 
him two years’ leave (till February, 1877), and he 
immediately set about getting the Jiala built at 
Yarrow’s. The //ala is still to be seen on the Shire, 
though it is a moot point whether she is really the 
same Jlala whose sections were stowed on board 
the Walmer Castle. She has been fitted, first with 
a new hull, and then with new engines, and it is 
probable that, by this time, what with accidents 
and repairs, there is not a single plate or bolt of 
the original fabric left in her. 

Looking over the list of those who composed the 
expedition brings vividly to mind the dangers and 
chances of Africa. Dr. Laws is still at Bandawe, 
grey but vigorous, and apparently good for any 
amount of work yet. Henry Henderson, the “ gentle- 
man who had travelled much in Australia,” sleeps at 
Quillimane, while his wife and child—from whom he 
was only separated for a few weeks—rest in the 
little cemetery at Blantyre. ‘“ Allan Simpson, second 
engineer,” is the most flourishing coffee-planter in 
Mlanje, and a public-spirited person who made a 
road down to the Ruo, and built a rest-house “ for all 
whom it may concern” at the mouth of the Tuchila. 
The Jlala was taken to pieces, carried past the 
cataracts by some 800 tenga-tenga, and launched 
on the Upper Shire on October 9th, 1875. She then 
ran up to the lake, and the settlement of Living- 
stonia was founded on Cape Maclear, a site which, 
even to experienced Africans, seemed to present 
every advantage, though, as is well known, it had 
afterwards to be abandoned. The next few months 
were occupied in the circumnavigation of the lake, 
returning to Livingstonia on March 23rd. Henderson 
now took a trip through the Shire Highlands in 
search of a suitable site for the Established Church 
Mission, which resulted in the selection of Blantyre. 
The old fig-tree under which the pioneering party 
encamped is still standing in the mission grounds. 

The story of the whole campaign is told in 
*“ Nyassa” (Murray, 1877), to which we must refer 
the reader for particulars. We shall not attempt 
to summarise the narrative of mosquitoes and 
malaria—and the stupidity ensuing therefrom (a 
deplorable truth!)—of famine and the freeing of 
slaves, and the villainy of the “ Apotogizi” (if we 
may so write them phonetically), and the weary 
waiting for mails, to appreciate all which fully a 
little African experience is required. Suffice it to 
say that, having (apparently) worked like a horse in 
getting houses built at Livingstonia, and other 
cognate matters which those who have assisted in 
engineering a new settlement can understand, 
Lieutenant Young awaited the arrival of Mr. 
Stewart, handed over his work to him at the 
beginning of November, returned te his coast- 
guarding in Kent, and so dropped out of the history 
of Africa. 





Civilisation, so-called, advances, and Europe pours 
all sorts and conditions of her sons into the most 
out-of-the-way corners of the earth. But the 
Mang’anja and Makololo were tolerably fortunate, 
we may say, in the men from whom they formed their 
first ideas of an English “ Malinyero.” * 








A VISION OF LITTLE CHILDREN: ENGLAND'S 
POETS. 





To W. S. 


JUMRST one with elfish face and eyes down- 
dropped, 
Not lean withal—his pinafore sits tight, 
And neighbours laughing say that Geoff's “no 
poppet.” 
Why looks he down? 
white, 


The daisies, pink and 
Know only. 


Next one brown-ey'd, a little John-a-Dreams, 
More elfin far than Geoff, with sunfill’d eyes, 
And brow that whiter than white blossom gleams. 
What thinks he on? The rivers and the skies 

Know only. 


Then one with laughing lips, and both hands 
fill’d 
With flowers and weeds and grass; all things 
that grow ; 
Eyes lifted to the trees where thrushes build, 
And singing—What? The brown-wing’d song- 
sters know, 
They only. 


Then one with step demure—a little one, 
With maiden face, and timid eyes that blink. 
His mantle blue he twitches, and walks on, 
Thinking; the stars may know what he doth 
think, 
They only. 


And next a cripple, with brave eyes that flash. 
You must not think him cripple; think him 
straight, 
And think him strong, as any mountain-ash. 
He’s angry. Why? The jackdaws know and 
prate, 
They only. 


And then,—’tis Cupid, sure; Dan Cupid’s self! 
This winged and lovely boy, with eyes aglow; 
’Tis no mere mortal, ‘tis some sprite, some elf! ; 
O, whither wingeth he? The skylarks know, 
They only. 
Next one, all breathless, from the hills comes 
down, 
With hair outblown, and pausing—like to fall. 
An you look gentle, he will pluck your gown, 
And tell you part; the eagles know it all, 
They only. 


Then two; one whistling softly, like some bird, 
The other whistling too, a louder lay. 
Hand clasp’d in hand they walk, and say no 
word ; 
What thoughts they have, the swallows might 
betray, 
They only. 


And now—a girl; a little deep-ey’d maid, 
With parted lips, that sings and smiles and 
sings, 
Among the spring-flow’rs sitting, unafraid ; 
The violets heard her sing those pretty things, 
They only. 
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Another yet !—Sea-spray is on his brow, 
And in his hair; his eyes are dim with day. 
He sings a song of storm, and—hark you now! 
The wild waves sing its echo, far away, 
They only.* 
ELsa D'EsTERRE-KEELING. 
* The poets chosen—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning, Elizabeth 
Barrett (afterwards Mrs, Browning), Swinburne. 








REVIEWS. 





AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION CONCERN- 
ING CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


WiLL WATERPROOF. THE HEAD WAITER. 
Scene: “THE Cock.” 


Wt WATERPROOF: Head waiter of the 
chophouse here ? 
Head Waiter; Yessir. 
Will Waterproof; Bring in the Christmas books. 
Head Waiter ; Christmas books? Yessir. Christ- 
mas books for Mr. Waterproof. Hot-and-hot! 
Sparkle along there! Andrew! Patrick! 


Enter Second and Third Waiters with Christmas 
Books. 

Will: What strange uses ghosts are put to! 
Behold us assembled together willy-nilly to babble 
for an hour of these books. A thing utterly incon- 
ceivable ! 

Andrew : The power o’ the pen, sir; the power o’ 
the pen. 

Patrick: The written wurrud, and the printed 
wurrud! There's no eskhapin’ of 'em. 

Will: It was more or less my business, of course ; 
but, why in this ancient haunt of hungry sinners, 
and why with you? 

Head W.:; Ah, Mr. Waterproof, you forget! 
Though Whig and Tory stir their blood, sir, there 
must still be stormy weather; but, Mr. Waterproof, 
for some true result of good, all parties—such as us, 
sir-—work together. 

Andrew: Nae doot. It’s a gey cauld denner, a 
wheen buiks; but we'll e’en fa’ tae. Them that 
took what they had never wantit, and fules mak’ 
feasts and wise men eat them. 

Patrick: An’ witty men make jokes and fools 
repate ‘em. 

Andrew: What dae ye mean by that, Patrick ? 

Patrick: Sure, one good proverb’ deserves 
another, Andrew. 

Will: Come, come! Bring on the first course— 
neck and crop. 

Head W.: The ‘or-daver is pomes, 

Patrick : The po’thry, Andrew. 

Andrew : Poums, sir. 

Head W.; “ A Treasury of Minor British Poetry” 
(ARNOLD), selected and arranged with notes by J. 
CHURTON COLLINS. 

Will: A new dish; oldingredients. Good! Yes: 
I think this may do. Mr. CoLuins professes to be 
no more than a gleaner in the wake of the “ Golden 
Treasury” and other more pretentious anthologies ; 
but, really, it seems to me there is more reason for his 
selection than for most of the others; because the 
others select matter which all serious readers of 
poetry possess in the works of the authors them- 
relves, whereas Mr. COLLINS presents much that is 
only known to the laborious student. Still, he 
includes specimens from many poets, whose work 
even careless readers of poetry know pretty well, 
such as Blake, Mrs. Browning, the two Thomsons, 
Clough, Christina Rossetti; and it seems odd that 
he should call Beaumont and Fletcher, Donne and 

Herrick, minor poets. To me, however, it is a 
delightful book. What do you think of it, Andrew ? 

Andrew : Weel, sir, I think that there'll be, as 
you say, some word o' Mr. Collins’s handin’ aboot 











the word minor sae promiscuous. Ilka body’s pleased 
when Mr. Traill mak’s a bunch o’ sixty-wan leevin’ 
minor poets; but they dinna’ care aboot haein’ the 
deid anes misca’ed : an’ the word “ minor,” applied 
tae poetry, aye implies a sneer, whatever folk say 
tae the contrar’. 

Patrick: Sor, is the great pote, Thomas Moore, 
in it? 

Will: No, Patrick. 

Patrick ; Then it’s a good book, yer honour. The 
saints in Heaven bless the man that made it. If he 
had called Moore a minor pote ! 

Will: Perhaps he doesn’t think him a poet at all. 

Patrick : Now you're jokin’, sor. 

Andrew: Here! Juist look at that! Logan's 
“Ode to the Cuckoo.” As if it hadna been proved 
up to the hilt that Logan never wrote it at a’, but 
stole it frae puir Michael Bruce. A lie has mair 
lives than a cat. I wun'ner if Mr. Collins has 
examined that auld dispute! 

Head W.: The next dish is an original volume 
by Mr. NoRMAN GALE, entitled “Songs for Little 
People ” (CONSTABLE). 

Will: This is a pretty book, and a sweet one too! 

“ Mother is dead ; 
Father is busy ; 
He never has time 
For a frolie with Lizzie. 
“Often he comes, 
Smiling and stilly, 
To where she’s asleep 
Like the bud of a lily. 
“ Working so hard, 
Worried and busy, 
He never has time 
For a frolie with Lizzie.” 


Ob, yes! that touches one; and there is humour 
in the book also: “ Playing at Paradise,” for 
example. Well? 

Head W.: “ A Book of Old English Ballads ” 
(MACMILLAN: New York), with an accompaniment 
of decorative drawings by G. W. EDWARDS,and an 
introduction by HAMILTON W, MABIE. 

Will: Very quaint, in green cloth, with ribbons. 
I like that. 

Head W.: Second course. 

Patrick : The Reprints, Andrew. 

Andrew : Reprints, sir. 

Head W.: Still among the poets, sir. “ The 
Oxford Burns” and “ The Oxford Byron” (FROWDE). 
These are in three editions—two long primers on 
different papers, and a miniature edition in three 
and four volumes respectively. Then, here’s a sort 
of fancy kickshaw, sir—a thumb edition of “The 
Pilgrim's Progress” (FROWDE). 

Patrick; Faith, an’ it’s a small book, but a big 
thumb. . 

Andrew: I'm thinkin’ mony a miller wad hae 
putten up wi’ a thumb as broad’s that—it wad hae 
cost him a hantle in gloves, an’ if he ever cam’ near 
the thumbikins its size micht hae been something 
oot o’ place; but it wad hae been the very life o’ 
his business. 

Patrick ;: By jabbers, it would ; or for pulling out 
plums anywhere. 

Will; It’s an odd fancy: we shall be having 
books in signet rings next, and a whole encyclopiedia 
in a locket. 

Head W.: Illustrated reprints, sir. ‘‘ Ballads and 
Songs” (CASSELL), by W. M. THACKERAY, illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. 

Will: I'm very glad to see this. THACKERAY 
had the widest range of any writer of his time in 
England. The fame of his novels has eclipsed that 
of everything else he did; but I hope this volume 
will do much to extend the knowledge of his verse. 
Brilliant and humorous, as most of it is, it yet con- 
tains soft and melodious sounds that haunt the 


memory :— 
“ Know ye the willow tree 
Wheso grey leaves quiver, 
Whispering gloomily 





To yon pale river? 
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* Lady, at eventide 
Wander not near it: 
They say its branches hide 
A sad, lost spirit.” 


Head -W.: “The School for Scandal” and “The 
Rivals” (MACMILLAN), by R. B. SHERIDAN, illus- 
trated by E. J. SULLIVAN. 

Will: A very fine edition; and the introduction 
is by Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. Plenty of plums 
here that may be got out without a miller’s thumb. 

Patrick : Me great counthryman! Pick us out a 
plum, sor. 

Will: Here you are then, Patrick. “Some vast 
amount of years ago, I remember, being then one of 
the smallest and most inquisitive of boys, anxiously 
inquiring of a carpenter, who was doing odd jobs 
about the house, who he would have wished to be 
were he not the lucky owner of a straw bag full of 
dangerous tools. Quick, quite alarmingly quick, 
came his answer, ‘ Richard Brinsley Sheridan,’ . 
because ‘he was a great wit.’”’ 

Patrick : Would you be afther tellin’ me, if that 
carpenther was an Irishman, sor ? 

Will: Mr. Birrell doesn’t say, I'm afraid. 

Patrick: Because if he wasn't an Irishman he 
deserved to be one. 

Head W.: “The Comedies of Oliver Goldsmith ” 
(ALLEN); introduction by Josern Jacons, illustrated 
by CHRIS. HAMMOND. 

Will: Yes; this is good too. “It is about time,” 
says Mr. Jacobs, “that we gave up our patronising 
attitude towards one of our greatest literary artists 
of the eighteenth century.” 

Patrick : High time, indade, sor! He was a betther 
man than that ruffian Johnson : although the tongue 
of him was nothing like so good a shillelagh as the 
English docthor’s, he had a finer gaynius, sor. Bad 
cess to that Faynian Boswell! It was Goldsmith he 
should have been Boswell to. 

Andrew : Good words, Patrick! 
fine genius of his own. 

Head W.: Now then! “The History of Henry 
Esmond,” with illustrations by J. H. Ropinson. 

Will: Hush! There is more in this book than 
the world quite knows yet. It might almost be 
printed along with the New Testament. 

Head W.: Next course. 

Patrick : Art publications. 

Head W.: “The Century of Louis XIV.: Its 
Art—its Ideas.” From the French of Emile Bour- 
geois, by Mrs. CASHEL Hory (SAMPsoNn Low). 

Will: A most handsome book—for the drawing- 
room : a book that you can’t read for the pictures. 
The very table of contents is elaborately illustrated, 
and catches the eye at once with its three carica- 
tures of Bossuet, Louvois, and Furstenberg; these 
show more than all the writing in the world how 
fierce and high ran the passions of men during the 
persecution of the Huguenots. 

Head W.: “Pictures of People” (LANE), by 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 

Will: The work of an artist, young but already 
a master; full of power and of deep and wide 
human sympathy. We must not open it, for we 
should have to look at every page, and midnight 
would dissolve us before our work was half done. 
There are pictures of life in London, Paris, America ; 
allegoric drawings—allegory abounds, indeed, even 
when the intention is not definitely allegoric— 
satiric, romantic, pathetic, humorous scenes, that 
would turn the busiest hour into one of delighted 
leisure ; therefore, hardwrought ghosts like us must 
leave it alone. 

Head W.: “Phil May’s Winter Annual” (BEEMAN). 

Andrew: Ha! ha!—I beg pardon, sir !—ha! 
ha! ha! 

Patrick ;: Ha!—he! he !—heh! heh! heh! 

Head W.: Ho! ho! ho! ho! 

All; Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—heh! heh! heh! 
—ho! ho! ho! 

Will: Yes, indeed !— Huh!—huh! huh! — Phil 
May never did anything better. 


Boswell had a 
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Head W.: “ Albert Moore: His Life and Works” 
(BELL), by ALFRED Lys BALDRy. 

Will: Large-limbed, well-fleshed, smooth-faced, 
somnolent beauties! Yes. The study of a head on 
p. 68 with some brains and expression is worth 
them all. 

Head W.: “The Works of Charles Burton 
Barber” (CASSELL), with an introduction by HARRY 
FURNISS. 

Will: Popular domestic art. 

Head W.: The Art Journal. 
(VIRTUE). 

Will : I must state the more important contents 
of this, briefly. I understand that is expected; 
and, indeed, it is just; for the two principal Art 
periodicals are always the most generally interest- 
ing of all the Art publications. There are in The 
Art Journal six etchings, a mezzotint, a lithograph, 
five photogravures, eleven tinted plates, and five 
engravings, representing works by Mr. WHISTLER, 
Sir E. Burne.Jones, Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE, MR, 
FRANK HALL, MILLAIS, BASTIEN LE PAGer, etc. Give 
me The Magazine of Art (CASSELL) now. It contains 
six etchings, six photogravures, three engravings, 
from the works of MILLAIsS, LEIGHTON, Sir EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES, DENDY SADLER, JEAN AUBERT, JEN- 
DRAssICK JENO; and there are two full-page plates 
from drawings by Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, to show 
the difference between line process and lithography. 
The illustrations in the text of both periodicals are 
as numerous and admirable as ever; and the in- 
formation about contemporary Art in all branches 
full and interesting. 

Head W.: Three toppergraphical books, sir—a 
sort of side-dish. Almost forgot it, sir. “ Cathe- 
drals, Abbeys, and Churches of England and Wales”’ 
(CASSELL). Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. EJited 
by Pror. T. G. BONNEY; a revised edition, in two 
volumes. The other two are also published by 
Messrs. CASSELL. ‘“ Manchester, Old and New.” 
By WILLIAM ARTHUR SHAW, M.A., with illustrations 
after original drawings by H. E. TipMarsH. Three 
volumes. “The Tidal Thames.” With twenty full- 
page photogravure plates by W. L. WYLuig, A.R.A. 
Descriptive letterpress by GRANT ALLEN. 

Will: Very good. 

ITead W.: Next course. 

Patrick: Fairy Tales. 

Andrew: Oreeginal Fairy Tales first. 

Head W.: “The Flame Flower, and Other 
Stories” (DENT), written and illustrated by JAMES 
F. SULLIVAN; “The Zankiwank and the Blether- 
witch” (DENT), by S. ADAIR FITZGERALD, with 
pictures by ARTHUR RACKHAM; “School in Fairy- 
land,” by Mrs. E. H. Strain (UNWIN); “The 
Missing Prince’’ (HUTCHINSON), by G. E. FARROw, 
illustrated by HARRY Furniss and his daughter; 
“To Tell the King the Sky is Falling’ (BLACKIE: 
Scribner), by SueicA E. BRAINE, illustrated by 
ALiceE B. Woopwarp; “The Story of Aaron 
Mohamed” (OsGoop), by JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD. These are the new 
and original, sir, selected ; and here is “ The Parade” 
(HENRY), edited by GLEESON WHITE, and containing 
fairy tales and others, both old and new, contributed 
by a variety of authors, alive and dead—Sir RICHARD 
BURTON, DE LA Mottre Fovauf, WASHINGTON IRVING, 
BARRY PAtn—that’s Thompkins, sir ; him wot writes 
in the Gurnigle—MAx BEERBOHM—a very clever 
young man, sir, who is full of his ropery in the mean- 
time, but who is going to do more than make fun— 
and RicHARD LE GALLIENNE and TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS. 

Will: Fairy tales seem still in the ascendant. 
Haven't you a lot of old ones there ? 

Head W.: Yessir; and fairy tales from all over 
the world and elsewhere. 

Will: Let me see, now. Here is a “Book of 
Wonder Voyages ” (NuTT), edited by JosErH JACOBs, 
and illustrated by JoHn D. BATTEN, in which to start 
upon our travels; and we can sail the Baltic main 
with Miss ELLA R. Curistiz and ZAcH ToPELIUs in 
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“ Fairy Tales from Finland” (UNWIN); we can reach 
a fantastic orient with R. Nisper BAIN and Dr. 
Ianacz Kunos in “ Turkish Fairy Tales and Folk 
Tales ” (LAWRENCE); Mrs. KATE McCosH CLARK will 
take us right away to New Zealand in her “ Maori 
Tales and Legends” (NUTT); with his Honour JUDGE 
PARRY we may explore the imaginary country of 
“ Butter-Scotia” (NuTT), and with the aid of a map 
sail the A B Sea, or Sea of Troubles, bathe in the 
Gulf of Funland, and dine in Sugarboro; while Zor 
DANA UNDERHILL offers to escort us into all nations 
in “ The Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Others” (OsGoop). And 
every book is illustrated with skill and ingenuity.— 
What is that you have? 

Head W.: “The Animal Story Book” (LoNG- 
MANS), edited by ANDREW LANG, and illustrated by 
H. J. Forp. 

Will: I've seen that already, like everybody 
else, I suppose: if it were only for the account of 
‘Monsieur Dumas and His Beasts,” the book would 
be a treasure, 

Head W.: Next course. 

Andrew : Books for boys. 

Will: There is a special method of dealing with 
these, peculiar to the periodical in which our con- 
versation is to appear. I know it. We take the 
historical ones chronologically ; and we find that the 
history of England is pretty well written afresh every 
year in Christmas story-books. The world con- 
tinues to be an amazing place!—We begin in the 
seventh century with Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM'S 
* Paladins of Edwin the Great” (BLACK); then we 
skip a century and come to the ninth, and Mr. 
CHARLES W. WHISTLER’s “ Wulfric the Weapon 
Thane” (BLACKIE), a story of the Danish Conquest 
of East Anglia. Jumping another century, and a 
little to the side we find “ Harold the Norseman” 
(NELSON), by FRED WHISHAW, a tale of Harald 
Haardraada, the giant King of Norway, who left 
his*bones at Stamford Bridge. “The Duke’s Ward” 
(OLIPHANT) is a romance of Kent in the fourteenth 
century by Dora M. Jones. Mr. G. A. Henry leads 
us on to “ Agincourt ” (BLACKIE), a tale of the White 
Hoods of Paris; and Mr. Ropert LEIGHTON takes us 
“Under the Foeman's Flag” (MELROSE) to the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. In “* Amyas Egerton” 
(ARROWSMITH), by Maurice H. HERVEY, we have a 
story of the Civil War from the standpoint of the 
Cavalier; and Mr. R. D. CHETWODE deals with the 
same period from the Puritan side in “To the 
Death” (CASSELL). “The Story of Jack Ballister’s 
Fortunes” (OsGoop) is a tale of the Virginian planta- 
tions and of Blackbeard. “With Cochrane the 
Dauntless” (BLACKIE), by G. A. Henty, and “The 
Log of a Privateersman”™ (BLACKIE), by HARRY 
COLLINGWOOD, are stories of England's conflict with 
Napoleon. With Mr. G. A. Henry's story of the 
first Burmese War (BLACKIE), “ On the Irrawaddy,” 
we conclude this historical selection. 

Head W.: Several dishes in this course, sir. 
General adventure. 

Will. Ah, yes! I shall mention six: Mr. FRANK 
AUBREY’S brilliant romance, “The Devil Tree of 
El Dorado” (Hutcuinson); “ Quicksilver; or, the 
Boy with no Skid to his Wheel” (BLAcKIE), by G. 
MANVILLE FENN; “Friend or Fortune” (JARROLD), 
by Rosert Overton ; “ Through Swamp and Glade” 
(BLACKIE), by Kink Munroe, a tale of the Seminole 
War, the most protracted struggle with the Indians 
in which the United States ever engaged ; “ Baffling 
the Blockade” (NELSON), by J. MACDONALD OXLEY ; 
and “Young Denys” (CHAMBERS), a story of the 
days of Napoleon, by ELEANOR C. Price. I select 

two short tales: “From Fag to Monitor” (BLACK), 
by ANDREW HoME; and “ His First Year at School” 
(UNwiN), by ALFRED West.—Have you any girls’ 
books ? 

Head W.: Girls read boys’ books mostly, sir; 
but we have some. 

Will; “ Wagner's Heroines” (ARNOLD), by Con- 
STANCE MaAup: for a thoughtful girl, an admirable 


Vanity " (BLACKIE), by ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG; 
and Mrs. MoLEswortH’s “ Sheila’s Mystery ” (MaAc- 
MILLAN).—What have you got there, Patrick ?” 

Patrick ; The Annuals, sor, full of picthures and 
good radin’—for the middle classes, I'm tould, sor, 
chiefly : thim as isn’t interested seriously in science, 
art, or literachure, but want to occupy thir avenin’s 
with grammatical writin’ an’ illusthrations of thim- 
silves, and sichloike. 

Will: I'm afraid you're a severe critic, Patrick. 
CASSELL’s “Family Magazine” and “ Quiver”; Is- 
BISTER’S “Good Words” and “Sunday Magazine” 
—come, come, Patrick, some literature and art can 
be detected in all of these. And here are the half- 
yearly “ Century” and “St. Nicholas ” (MACMILLAN). 
You have overshot the mark, Patrick.—And what 
have you got, Andrew ? 

Andrew ; “The Kipling Birthday Book” (Mac- 
MILLAN). I’m thinkin’, sur, that this is an unheard 
o’ thing up tae the noo. 

Will; Yes; it is unique, hitherto, to have a 
birthday book made out of one’s writings at the age 
of thirty. But the great power and splendour of 
Mr. Kipling’s best work and his immense popularity 
warrant it. 

Head W.: Here is another: “A Bookman’s 
Birthday Book” (DENT). 

Will: Ah, yes! I know that one; to my mind, 
it is the birthday book par excellence. You see, the 
plan of it is to mark as far as possible each day of 
the year by the name of some person really born 
upon that day, and to add either some characteristic 
saying of the person whose birthday it is, or some 
reference to him by others. Thus the quotations 
are from ali sources, and not, as in other birthday 
books, confined to the remarks of literary men. For 
example, on April 15th, President Lincoln's birth- 
day, you will find Old Abe’s famous motto: “ With 
malice towards none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right so far as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

All: And so say the whole of us! 


A PUBLIC SERVANT. 


Tue Story or My Lire. By the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, ete. In 2 vols. London: 
Cassell & Co. 


AN eminent English historian has drawn attention 
to the fact that the reign of Henry VII. is one of the 
dullest in history, and that nevertheless it appears 
to contain almost every element of romance. In the 
same way the reader of Sir Richard Temple's life 
finds himself asking at every page how it comes to 
pass that the history of a man who is so able and 
accomplished, and who has passed through such a 
vicissitude of interesting events, appears in many 
ways so barren as it must be admitted that it does. 
From 1848 to 1880 Sir Richard Temple was a very 
distinguished Indian Civil Servant, and as he rose 
by the age of thirty-six, with remarkable rapidity, 
to a governing position, sixteen years of his time 
in India were passed in employments of the highest 
importance. During these sixteen years he governed 
one hundred and fifteen millions of British subjects, 
controlled the foreign policy of India, conducted its 
finances, ruled the two great presidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay, and twice commanded important 
operations for the relief of famine in the country. 
Since he left India, he has been for another sixteen 
years an active public man at home, a traveller in 
all parts of the world, a Member of Parliament and 
a member of the School Board, and a conspicuous 
figure in society as well. Apart from public things, 
Sir Richard Temple is an accomplished artist, a 
scholar, a writer, and a man of science. And yet, in 
spite of all these qualifications, and in spite of the 
admirable printing of these volumes, his biography 
is unquestionably dull. The reason, we think, is to 
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His record is in many parts, especially towards the 
close, little more than a dispassionate summary of 
facts already known. It has, all through, something 
of the air and much of the reserve of an official 
report. It has also, unhappily, to cope with the 
drawback of a rather dry and stilted style. The 
author, we feel, is unconsciously halting between 
the grand style of old days—which he would like 
to imitate—and the simpler methods of our modern 
prose ; and the result is a rather artificial product 
which misses alike the fine rhetoric of our fathers 
and the directness of our plainer speech. 

Sir Richard Temple’s career in India began 
practically under John Lawrence. “In truth,” he 
says, “we suited each other to perfection, and there 
was a thorough understanding between us. With 
him I was the square man in the square place. I 
had the practical knowledge on the one hand, and 
the literary training on the other which he required. 
A son could not have served a father more willingly 
than I did him. I had come to his service in the 
nick of time.” Unfortunately, however, Temple 
was absent on furlough during the crisis of the 
Mutiny ; but as a compensation he had the oppor- 
tunity at home of hearing Macaulay deliver, “in 
clear, ringing tones, and with the most brilliant 
fluency, a spoken essay” on the subject. Return- 
ing to India, he rapidly increased his reputation 
there, and before long preferments were showered 
upon him. Within twelve months, in 1867-8, he 
found himself in turn Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, Resident at Hyderabad, Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, designated 
as Finance Minister, and practically offered the 
refusal of the Governorship of the Punjab. As 
Finance Minister, he won unpopularity by advocat- 
ing an income-tax and by reducing the interest on 
the Debt. From Minister of Finance he became 
Minister of Famine, and in this capacity his untir- 
ing vigour and ability enabled him to render perhaps 
the greatest service of his public life. 

The later scenes of Sir Richard Temple's career, 
in Bengal, in Bombay, and on the Frontier, though 
not wanting in importance, are less picturesque. 
The chapter which gives a retrospect of India during 
the time which he spent in the country is, how- 
ever, full of interest. We cannot say the same for 
the chapters which follow, for though the writer's 
experiences since have been varied and considerable, 
he has not the knack of investing his narrative with 
liveliness or charm. Indeed, his account of pro- 
ceedings in Parliament is singularly bare. Para- 
graphs like this are of frequent occurrence :— 


‘““At the request of my friend Sir John Hibbert, Secretary 
to the Treasury, I accepted re-election to the chairmanship of 
the Public Accounts Committee. I was present when Mr, (now 
Viscount) Peel resigned the Speakership. The speech with 
which Mr. Peel took leave of us from the Chair, which he long 
adorned, was a most impressive and dignified oration. I then 
saw Mr. Gully elected as Speaker.” 


Passages like these inevitably remind one of the 
Court Circular. In 1895 Sir Richard Temple retired 
from a singularly active and useful public life, and 
on Lord Salisbury’s recommendation was admitted 
to the Privy Council. He carried with him, it is 
no idle compliment to say, the sincere respect of 
both friends and opponents, and we hope he may 
long live to enjoy the retirement of the “ ancestral 
home” to which he more than once affectionately 
refers. His Memoirs, if not of engrossing interest, 
are a record of work of which any man may be 
proud, and there is not in them an unkind word 
throughout. 





THE BOOK OF THE MACNAMARAS, 


THE Story or aN Iris Sepr. By a Member of the Sept. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co. 


FAMILY memoirs and chronicles are often of great 
value to the historian, for frequently events of 
national interest and importance can be truly ex- 





plained as to their origin only by reference to docu- 
ments and archives which first see the light in such 
works. Scotland is particularly rich in her family 
and clan histories—some of them very ably written. 
Ireland as yet has given us but few of such works, 
amongst the few being memoirs of the O’Briens, of 
the O'’Conors, of the O’Byrnes, the O’Reillys, and 
one or two volumes dealing with Anglo-Norman 
families—the Geraldines, for instance. The“ Story of 
an Irish Sept” is a work of this character, and is a 
very welcome addition to the few books we have of 
the kind. 

A “sept” was a subdivision of aclan. The term, 
whilst almost exclusively confined to Ireland, is 
certainly not an Irish word, and, indeed, is of doubt- 
ful origin. But for the last three hundred years or 
so it has been used by English writers in speaking 
of Irish families, in the sense just given. The word, 
however, frequently interchanges with “clan”: thus, 
the Macnamaras, the sept treated of in the work 
under notice, were also known as the Clann-Choiléin 
—the clan or descendants of Coiléan, one of their 
early ancestors. They were a branch of the famous 
Dél g-Cais or Dalcassian race, which traced their 
descent back to Cormac Cas, King of Munster 
in the third century A.D., and held sway for 
centuries in Thomond, or the modern Co. Clare. 
Thomond at first, however, did not include this 
county, for in early times Clare belonged, politi- 
cally as well as geographically, to Connaught— 
Thomond (Tuath-Mumha) or North Munster, com- 
prising the counties of Limerick and Tipperary, 
and Desmond (Deas-Mumha) or South Munster, 
embracing Kerry, Cork, and Waterford. In 
the fourth century Clare was conquered by the 
Munstermen, and for many centuries formed an 
integral part of Thomond, till in the sixteenth 
century the latter name began to be restricted in 
its application, and, curiously enough, became ex- 
clusively confined to a territory which originally did 
not belong to Munster at all. The Dalcassian tribe 
in the course of time subdivided into the O’Briens, 
the Macnamaras, the O'’Carrolls, the O’Gradys, 
and other septs. Of these the O’Briens were always 
the most powerful, and the successive heads of this 
family bore the title and enjoyed the status of 
“ King of Thomond” for a thousand years—from the 
sixth to the sixteenth century. Brian Boru, who had 
his palace at Kincora, on the shores of Lough Derg, 
was of this famous race. He was at first but King 
of Thomond, but afterwards became King of all 
Munster, and finally drd-ri, or High-King of Ireland. 
The independence of Thomond was maintained until 
the reign of Henry VIII, to whom—in 1543—the 
O’Briens and Macnamaras were forced (and cheated) 
into sending in their submission, the head of the 
former family renouncing the title and style of 
king, and accepting those of “ Earl of Thomond.” 
Macnamara claimed the title of Baron of Ibrickan— 
from one of his territories so named—but was offered 
only a knighthood. This, however, he declined, 
preferring to die as he had lived—an Irish chief. 

A fighting race truly were these Macnamaras. 
Taking their name from Cii-mara (“ Hound-of-the- 
Sea,” figuratively “Sea-warrior”), lord of Clann- 
Choilein in the early part of the eleventh century— 
whose son was the first Mac-conmara—representa- 
tives of the family have borne a gallant and dis- 
tinguished part in almost every great battle that 
has been fought in Ireland, from Clontarf to Vinegar 
Hill. After the capitulation of Limerick no fewer 
than eight officers of the name accompanied Sars- 
field and his Irish troops to France. Colonel 
Macnamara at the beginning of this century—re- 
membered in the South of Ireland as “Fireball” 
Macnamara—was said to have fought no less than 
fifty-seven duels in his time. A Major Macnamara 
was O'Connell’s second in his duel with D'Esterre, 
whom, as all the world knows, O'Connell shot dead. 
When Captain Macnamara in his duel with Colonel 
Montgomery in 1803 shot him through the heart, he 
was tried for manslaughter. The trial excited great 
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interest in London. Lord Nelson was one of | 
Macnamara’s witnesses, and he declared on oath 
that he “had seen a great deal of Captain Mac- 
namara, and always considered him the strictest 
gentleman he had ever met with.” The captain 
was acquitted, and was borne away in triumph by 
his friends. 

Interesting notices of other famous members 
of this family will be found here—of Donough 
(or Denis) Macnamara, the poet, whose beautiful 
Irish song, “ Banchnoic Fireann dighe” (The Fair 
Hills of Holy Ireland), is so well known both in the 
original and in Mangan’s charming English version ; 
of John Macnamara, M.P. for Leicester at the end 
of last century, a great friend of Pitt's; of the late 
Admiral Macnamara; and many others. The book 
ic, indeed, a very copious and conscientiously- 
written chronicle of the doings and fortunes of 
this sept in Ireland, England, and France from the 
earliest times to the present day. Drawing from 
many private and original sources, the author pub- 
lishes much valuable historical matter. The first part 
of the book is taken up with accounts of the early 
races of Ireland, their customs, laws, religion, etc. ; 
but this portion is rather tediously drawn out, and 
it is evident the writer has not consulted the best 
and latest authorities on these subjects, and, like 
many others who write on early Ireland, he is 
heavily handicapped by his obvious ignorance of 
the original Irish sources for this early history. 
Coming to medizval times, where he can draw on 
translations, he is on firmer ground, and he makes 
good use of the “Four Masters,” “The Triumphs 
of Turlough O'Brien,” the “ Rinuccini Memoirs,” 
Prendergast’s ‘“‘Cromwellian Settlement,” and such 
later works as the “O'Brien Memoirs,” Frost's 
“History of Clare,” F. White’s “History of Clare 
and the Dalcassian Clans,” etc. 

The author—a Macnamara himself—appears to 
be, very loyal—or, rather, what is known in Ireland 
as “loyalist”; he and his relatives appear to be 
living now in the best of all worlds—like the Queen, 
he is “at peace with all nations”—hy is not very 
clear after reading through this work. But is not 
the Lord Chief Justice of England now an Irish 
Catholic? And is not the Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland an Irishman? Nay, is not the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the English army an _ Irish- 
man? What more could Ireland possibly want ? 
One thing only—a royal residence for some member 
of the Royal Family! And where shall it be? Not 
in Dublin, nor at Killarney, nor even at Tara of 
the Kings, but on the shores of Lough Derg, on 
the site of Kincora, where Brian Boru had his 
palace of old! Give Ireland this, and she must be 
contented and happy for ever after. Yet, though 
in one place our author suggests this quite gravely, 
in another place his better judgment prevails, and, 
in spite of the inconsistency, he admits there are 
at least two grave questions which must be solved 
before the Irish people can be thoroughly conciliated 
—the Land Question and Higher Education. In 
settlement of the former, he favours a voluntary 
arrangement —if such is possible—by which the 
tenants may become, sooner or later, the owners of 
their farms; for the latter he recommends a Catholic 
University, endowed and equipped by the State, 
such as the Protestant minority have so long enjoyed 
in Trinity College. 

Whilst, then, the archwology of the early part 
and the politics of the last part of the book are some- 
what weak and unconvincing, there is a deal in this 
good-sized volume which will be of the highest 
interest not only to everyone bearing the historic 
name of Macnamara, not only to every Dalcassian 
and Munsterman, but to every Irishman and to 
many Englishmen at home and abroad. We think, 
by the way, that the author, who neither in the 
title nor on the title-page gives any indication of 
what sept he writes about, or of the locality of its 
ancient inheritance, would have been better advised 





if he had called his work more directly—in the 


manner of some old Irish chronicles—“‘ The Book 
of the Macnamaras.’” The use of such a short and 
expressive title would be of special convenience for 
reference and quotation. The book is well brought 
out, in spite of some careless misprints; gives a 
genealogical tree of the clan; and is illustrated with 
maps and engravings—amongst them several beauti- 
ful views of the ruins of Quin Abbey, a monument 
to the piety and munificence of the Macnamaras of 
a bygone age. The work also contains portraits of 
several members of the family, from which we may 
see that personal beauty is one of their character- 
istics, a conclusion fully borne out by our own 
experience of such members of the sept as we have 
had the pleasure of knowing. 


ARDITI'S MEMOIRS. 
Memorrs oF L. Arpiti. Edited by the Baroness von Zedlitz. 
London: Skeffington & Co, 

ONE would scarcely think it of so energetic, so 
impulsive a conductor; but Signor Arditi was born 
in the year 1822. He occupied himself with the 
study and practice of music when he was but a 
child; and after entering the Conservatorio of 
Milan, he began, so to say, his public life at the 
age of eighteen, for it was then that he produced 
his first orchestral work, and then, also, that he 
brought out at the Conservatorial theatre his first 
opera—J Briganti by name. For nearly forty 
years Signor Arditi has been known and highly 
esteemed in London, where he has conducted more 
operas and directed the singing of more vocalists 
than any other orchestral chief now living; and, 
before visiting England, he had considerable ex- 
perience in various parts of America—from New 
York to Mexico, and from Mexico to Cuba. 

It is said that when a manager epgages an 
opera company for certain parts of South America, 
he secures, in view of possible maladies, twice as 
many singers as would be required for a similar 
undertaking in Europe. But there are other 
dangers of a still more formidable character against 
which the impresario operating in the tropics bas 
to guard. Going out with an operatic director to 
Havana, Arditi heard him, as they approached 
their destination, utter a cry of despair. Looking 
through a glass towards the spot on which his 
theatre had formerly stood, the manager could see it 
no more. It had, in fact, disappeared: a cyclone had 
swept it away. At Havanna Arditi first made the 
acquaintance of Benedict, with whom he was to 
maintain a life-long friendship. Benedict, direct- 
ing a concert tour, had lost his violinist, who had 
been swallowed up by an earthquake, or had 
perished in some other convulsion of Nature; and 
Arditi, in a moment of urgency, offered to supply 
the missing man’s place. 

In America, forty-five years ago, Arditi first 
made the acquaintance of Adelina Patti, who 
had at that time been just one year before the 
public. It must be at once added that she mace 
her débat at the age of seven. That she was a 
charming little girl is proved by the photograph of 
her taken when she was in her ninth year—of which 
Signor Arditi reproduces an interesting facsimile ; 
and everyone will believe, on Signor Arditi’s 
authority, that she was then, as now, a delightful 
singer. Scarcely one famous vocalist can be named 
who has not, at some time or other, sung beneath 
Signor Arditi’s bd/on. To speak only of unfamiliar 
impersonations, Albani sang, with Arditi as con- 
ductor, the part of Norma, and Mme. Viardot Garcia 
that of Lady Macbeth, in Verdi's not quite satis- 
factory operatic version of Shakespeare's tragedy. 
It was at Dublin that Mme. Viardot Garcia appeared ; 
and it is easy to believe that her acting and her 
singing were both admirable. A Dublin audience, 
however, has always an eye for the humorous; and 
on one occasion the effect of the sleep-walking scene 
was marred by someone calling out when, at the 
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beginning of the scene, the nurse and the doctor 
come on whispering together: “ Tell us now, doctor: 
is it a boy or a girl?” 

One very interesting prima donna, Madame 

Sontag—of whom Berlioz said, “ Elle est la premiére 
dans son genre, mais son genre n'est pas le premier ”’ ; 
and who inspired the venerable Goethe with several 
admiring and even affectionate letters, in which 
there was no question of any cold, critical reserve— 
made her last tour in company with Arditi. Her 
return to the stage after the troubles, in Italy as 
elsewhere, of 1848 was due, according to private 
report, to the losses of her husband, Count Rossi, at 
cards, and also, as a matter of public notoriety, to 
the inability of the Sardinian Government, after 
the defeat of Novara, to pay her Ministers abroad 
(of whom Count Rossi was one) their appointed 
salaries. In any case, Madame Sontag reappeared 
with brilliant success, and, after fulfilling her London 
and Paris engagements, went, under the artistic 
direction of Signor Arditi, to the United States, and 
thence, after taking leave of the maestro, to Mexico, 
where she succumbed, under painful circumstances, 
to an attack of cholera. 

Prime donne, like books, “have their fates”; 
and it is interesting to read that an intelligent and 
thoroughly artistic actress of the present day—Miss 
Genevieve Ward—sang a good many years ago 
under Signor Arditi’s conductorship at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, when she filled with marked success the 
part of Elvira in J Puritani. Unfortunately (or 
fortunately, as some will say) she lost her voice, 
and soon afterwards turned her attention from 
opera to the drama. When she sang in opera at 
the Théatre des Italiens, of Paris, she was found, 
strangely enough, indifferent—and, above all, cold— 
as an actress, though excellent as a vocalist. Yet it 
was precisely as an actress that she was destined to 
succeed. 

Gounod's Faust, at once the finest and the most 
popular opera of the latter half of the century, 
was brought out in London under Signor Arditi's 
direction. Produced in Paris at the Theatre 
Lyrique, it did not meet with the success it after- 
wards obtained when, after making several times 
the tour of Europe, it was at last adopted into 
the repertory of the grand opera; and the first 
theatre at which—thanks to an _ exceptionally 
fine representation—it made a decided mark was 
Her Majesty’s, under Signor Arditi’s conductor- 
ship. “Voila mon Faust!” exclaimed Gounod, 
after hearing his work as given at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. In accordance with a suggestion from 
Arditi he had cut out a prologue (probably a 
setting of Goethe’s “Prologue in Heaven”); and 
for the advantage of Mr. Santley, the Valentine of 
the cast, he developed from a phrase in the intro- 
duction the air known as “Dio possente.” The 
other members of the cast were Titiens, Trebelli, 
Giuglini, and Gassier. 

Like all good conductors, Arditi loves to inter- 
pret and present works of every school, provided 
only that the works themselves be good. “It was at 
Vienna,” he writes, “that I first was introduced to 
Wagner. I delighted in his music and used to attend 
the performances regularly, score in hand.” It was 
at Vienna, too, that Signor Arditi first made the 
acquaintance of Herr Richter, who, like Arditi him- 
self, is a conductor of catholic tastes. Arditi was 
conducting performances of Italian opera at the time, 
‘‘and Herr Richter,” he writes, “ often came to our 
theatre during the rehearsals, and used to say, ‘ Is 
there a corner for me inthe orchestra? If so, I want 
to hear that divine Italian music.’ He was particu- 
larly fond of Jl Barbiere.” 

There is no more interesting page in the book 
than the account by Madame Arditi of her first 
introduction to Rossini, who, after one glance at 
Arditi’s wife, said he now understood Arditi's having 
been so happily inspired in connection with “I1 bacio.”’ 
There are two excellent stories about Madame 


Arditi himself. Having been summoned ly a 
fashionable dressmaker for the price of an expen- 
sive mantle, Madame Lablache, while giving 
her evidence, entered into conversation with 
the judge, who had heard her the night before 
at the Opera, and preserved a delightful recollec- 
tion of her performance. She talked as charmingly 
as she sang; and a verdict was accord- 
ingly entered for the defendant, who walked 
out of Court wearing the very mantle for which she 
had declined to pay. While playing the part of 
Donna Anna, Madame Lablache found in the trio for 
Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, and Don Ottavio that 
her dress was suffering terribly at the hands (or, 
rather the mouth) of Don Ottavio, who—as im- 
personated by Signor Brignoli—had contracted a 
terrible habit of spitting about him. “ Ne pourriez 
vous pas,” she whispered to Don Ottavio in ler 
sweetest tones, as the singing (and the spitting) wi nt 
on—“ne pourriez vous pas, une fois par haserd, 
cracher sur la robes de Donna Elvira?” 

Signor Arditi’s own story about himself is in 
connection with a representation of Carmen, for 
which a new Michaela had suddenly to be fourd. 
Mademoiselle de Lido, who happened to be in a box 
wearing ordinary evening dress, volunteered to play 
the part, but on condition that her sudden appear- 
ance in private costume should be explained ; where- 
upon Arditi informed the public that Mademoise!le 
de Lido being in the theatre, but without clothes, 
had kindly consented to appear as she was! He 
confesses—indeed, boldly declares—in another part 
of his book, that he has never been able to master 
the English language. But great conductors are 
often eloquent in gesture while inadequate in speech. 
Signor Arditi is reported on one occasion to have 
said to his orchestra, when he wanted a certain 
passage to be repeated, “ Once more, gentlemen; and 
this time with a little more sto-mach!” Ashe at 
the same time pressed his hand to his heart, his 
meaning was clear toeveryone. This anecdote, how- 
ever, is not to be found in the volume before us; 
which, it must be confessed, is rich enough in 
anecdotes of its own. 


THE INNER TEMPLE, 

A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE RecorRDs. Edited 
by F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. Vol. 1. Published by Order 
of the Masters of the Bench. 

Tuls noble volume is, we hope, the fair beginning of 

a time when the Inns of Court will be alive to the 

fact that the conversion of public trusts to private 

uses is bad morality, even in cases where an action 
will not lie. We say this in no spirit of fault- 
finding. Were we any of us to become suddenly 
conscious of all our duties at home and abroad, 
of all our responsibilities and shortcomings, of the 
blood that is on our heads and the stains that are on 
our hands, we should have no choice but a stony 
indifference or the madman’s cell. A merciful Pro- 
vidence does not so deal with us; but bit by bit, 
generation by generation, she unfolds to us ten- 
tatively and in fragments our backslidings. We 
thus are able to take thought and amend. The 

Benchers of the four Inns of Court include amongst 

their number Her Majesty’s Judges and all, or nearly 

all, the leading counsel of the day. Whatever law 
and equity there is in the land is therefore there. 

Here are the men who, clad in red, send fellow- 

sinners into slavery for long periods of years for 

malversations, peculations, and fraudulent dealings 
of all kinds. Here, too, are the men who, less 

startlingly appareled, smell out a trust from a 

correspondence, and who protect, as does an eagle 

her young, the helpless beneficiary from the depre- 
dations of its trustee. Here, too, are the men with 

a life-long experience of litigation, who know all 

the sham defences, the artifices and the pretences 

of the wrong-doer. From such a gathering of 
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the fate of Serjeants’ Inn? Serjeants’ Inn was the 
very Holy of Holies, the shrine of English justice. 
It was the College of the Judges and of the Serjeants- 
at-Law. It adjoined the Temple, and in the de- 
lightful volume now before us we read how at a 
Parliament of the Inner Temple, held on the 3rd of 
November, 44 Eliz., A.D. 1602, before Edward Cooke, 
Attorney-General, and others, the following entry 
was ordered to be recorded :— 

“ Whereas the Lords the Judges do request, for their better 
prospect from Serjeants’ Inn Garden, that certain trees near the 
chambers of Mr. Anthony Dyer and Mr. Stapleton, benchers of 
this House, should be lopped, it is therefore ordered that the 
said trees for that cause shall be lopped in reasonable manner, 
namely, such boughs taken away only as are offensive to the 
prospect of any Lords the Judges from their said garden of 
Serjeants’ Inn.” 


Well-mannered times! Famous is the history of 
the order of the coif; and if the rites of hospitality 
and the interchange of rings with classical mottoes 
somewhat predominate in the record of their pro- 
ceedings, there are surely worse things on earth 
than good dinners, good fellowship, and good 
manners. Where is Serjeants’ Inn now? It was 
sold to the highest bidder. Where is the plate of 
this ancient shrine—where are the silver flagons, 
cups, and spoons given at divers times to the Society 
by its loyal members? In the private houses of 
Her Majesty's Judges or in the shops of the silver- 
smiths. Not so many years ago the then members 
of Serjeants’ Inn decided that their ancient Society 
was only so much real and personal estate belonging 
to them in common, and that the sooner it was 
realised and divided amongst themselves the better. 
So mote it be, and so it was. Exit Serjeants’ Inn 
from English history. Of course it was all right in 
point of law. Judges, no less than unermined 
sinners, may do what they like with their own. It 
seams a pity, that is all. Men are we, and we must 
be allowed to mourn over the departed glories of 
Serjeants’ Inn. We doubt very much whether, if 
“ Edward Cooke, Attorney-General,” could have had 
a prophetic vision in the seventeenth century of what 
“ my Lords the Judges” would do with Serjeants’ Inn 
in the nineteenth, he would have lopped a single bough 
of any Inner Temple tree to improve their prospects. 

However, it is done now, and unless we are 
greatly mistaken such a proceeding is not likely 
to be repeated; for—and this is our only excuse 
for our rhapsody—the four Inns of Court are 
beginning to exhibit, not, indeed, a frenzied zeal 
for the common-weal, but a mild interest in the 
cause of legal education and historical research. 
The Inns now subscribe annually as much as £500 
each to a fund to provide law teaching, and Mr. 
Inderwick’s volume is published, as its title-page 
avers, by order of the Masters of the Bench of the 
Inner Temple. It is but the first volume of what we 
hope may prove a series. 

Mr. Inderwick has contributed to ‘this volume an 
Introduction of nearly one hundred pages, which is 
full of interest and for which he, a busy man, de- 
serves the thanks not only of the profession, but of 
all lovers of English life. One John Thavie, who 
died in 1348 (21 Edward III.), was the owner of an 
hostel in quo apprenticii ad legem habitare solebant, 
which he left by his will to his wife Alice, and after 
her death to maintain a chaplain to pray for his soul 
and that of his wife; and, so far as can be ascer- 
tained or guessed, it would appear that it was some 
time about 1347 that the lawyers abandoned Thavies’ 
Inn in Holborn and came over to the Temple as the 
tenants of the Knights Hospitallers. It is certain 
that by Chaucer's time “ the legal fraternity,” as the 

newspaper scribe loves to call it, was firmly estab- 
lished by the Thames. The date of the division of 
the Temple into Inner and Middle is uncertain. Mr. 
Inderwick, with great effect, quotes from the Paston 
Letters to show that in 1440 (18 Henry VI.) the Inner 
Temple is written of as the College of John Paston; 
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mention of the Inner Temple. No actual legal 
division or partition of property between the two 
Inns took place till the middle of the last century. 
On the whole, the Temples have had a fairly quiet 
history. Fire has been their worst enemy, though 
Wat Tyler knocked their property about after a 
fashion well calculated to give them that Tory bias 
for which they are famous. The Reformation of 
religion does not seem to have given the lawyers 
much concern. Mr. Inderwick, with humorous com- 
posure, writes (xliii.) :— 

“The Reformation, which was the distinguishing feature of 
this reign (Henry VII1.), has left so little mark upon our records 
that it would hardly appear to have been recognised within our 
walls.” 

Happy walls! 

It is not easy to trace precisely how the Temple 
Church, which long remained the property of the 
Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and after the dissolution of that Order in 1540 
continued to be maintained with its master and 
four priests and clerk out of the revenues of the 
late Hospital, came to be the property of the Inner 
and Middle Temple. In the reign of Mary, the 
Prior of the old Order was re-established, but he 
had no difficulty with Dr. Ermested, the Master, 
who, though he had, as Mr. Inderwick puts it, 
“attorned to the new Prayer-Book under Edward 
VL, was now content to continue the services of 
the Church according to the views of Queen Mary.” 
Good, easy man! it is not given to all of us to care 
for theology. Mumpsimus or sumpsimus, what 
matters it? The juice of the grape slakes the 
thirst which is provoked alike by Catholic and 
Protestant ritual. There were no religious riots 
within the walls of the Temple. On Elizabeth's 
accession the excellent Ermested acquiesced in what 
was almost the first act of her reign—the restora- 
tion of the ecclesiastical side of the Temple to its 
Edwardian condition. “St. Praxeds ever was the 
Church for peace.” This good old man died in 1560. 
It is melancholy to find that the peace which the 
Reformation and counter-Reformation could not 
disturb was broken by personal rivalries, and 
that objection could be raised to the appointment 
to the office of Master of Dr. Richard Hooker—but 
so it was. On the death of Ermested, Dr. Alvey 
became Master; and it was on his death, in August, 

1584, that the dispute arose—for though the Queen 
appointed Hooker, a certain party favoured the pre- 
tensions of one Travers, who was already Lecturer, 
and who, until prohibited by the Archbishop, used 
in the afternoon to controvert the morning discourse 
of the Judicious Hooker. Many of the Benchers sup- 
ported Travers, whose notions of Church govern- 
ment smacked, of Geneva; and although Travers 
was ultimately silenced, Hooker was never happy at 
the Temple, and was glad in 1591, “ weary of the 
noise and opposition of this place,” to slip away into 
the country and finish his immortal Treatise, which, 
however, but for the irritation of Travers, might 
never have been begun. It is pleasant to add that 
neither Hooker nor Travers ever condescended to 
personalities. 

We cannot here even attempt to give an adequate, 
or even an inadequate, account either of Mr. Inder- 
wick’s Introduction or of the contents of this 
volume. We gratefully acknowledge its publication ; 
we esteem the learning and research it displays; 
we admire the typography and love to handle the 
page; the binding is all it should be; and, finally, 
the undertaking thus begun deserves the encomiums 
of all, and is an example sure to be followed by 
kindred Societies. 


AN ORTHODOX ECONOMIST. 
L’Economie pe L’Errort. Par Yves Guyot. Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie. 
THE book before us consists of ten lectures delivered 
at a kind of School of Economics founded under 
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M. Yves Guyot, an extreme Individualist, as a 
lecturer. He had among his colleagues M. Gustave 
Rouanet, of the Petite République—who, for some 
occult reason, stopped his course on the history of 
Socialist doctrine after the second lecture. He had 
also M. Bernard Lazare, whose subject was the history 
of revolutionary doctrine—who was, in short, an 
Anarchist, and completed his course in one lecture. 
Whether he had exhausted the subject, or made up 
his mind that lecturing did not matter ina society so 
soon to be reduced to chaos, is not recorded. How- 
ever, M. Guyot valiantly went on, and demolished a 
good many Socialist, Protectionist, and Bimetallist 
fallacies in very vigorous and amusing fashion. 
Starting from the position that economic progress is 
“the economy of effort”—in other words, that men 
are always trying to get the maximum of satis- 
faction with the minimum of trouble—he re-states 
clearly the old and orthodox doctrine that political 
economy, the science of exchanges, is a pure science 
with no moral element, a science of exchanges based 
on values. Now, this “economy of effort” is con- 
stantly increasing the total amount of goods of any 
given kind, and so making each item in each kind 
fall in value. As Professor Walker (we think) has 
put it, “value is being replaced by gratuity,” and 
prices are falling, not from any relative diminution 
in the amount of coin, as the Bimetallists vainly talk, 
but because there are more goods. But this does not 
mean that the wealth of the country diminishes. 
‘* Fixed capitals,” as M. Guyot calls them—producing 
instruments, in the widest sense of that term—rise in 
value the more goods there are to exchange for them; 
the land, houses, railways, and producing apparatus 
of a country steadily tend to increase in value—partly 
because consumable goods are constantly being con- 
verted into fixed capital, and partly, if we under- 
stand M. Guyot aright, because the goods they are 
exchangeable for are more in amount. Man, too, 
considered as a producing instrument, is fixed capital, 
and rises in value similarly. There are numerous illus- 
trations of the fall of prices, which it is maintained 
is a blessing to mankind, being but another name 
for increased abundance. The leading idea of the 
book is worth study, though, of course, M. Guyot is 
more of an Individualist than it is practically possible 
for most people to be, and though his illustrations 
have mainly a French bearing. We fear that 
by his new formula, which ranks man qua producing 
instrument as a “ fixed capital,” he may start some of 
those logomachies dear to muddle-headed moralists 
which have been the bane of the science in the past 
in connection with the meaning of “ productive 
labour,” for example. We think, too, he is too hard 
on the “minimum wage.” It is not necessarily an 
arbitrary amount, as he seems to think; we take 
it as approximately the amount required to maintain 
the worker in full efficiency. A carpenter wants 
(let us say) 36s. a week to enable him to main- 
tain his output, just as an engine burns so many 
tons of coal per day and costs so much for repairs 
per annum on the average. The engine will not 
burn less coal (except by working shorter hours), or 
require less repair, if profits fall; and we take it that 
the Union, in fixing a minimum wage, may be simply 
assisting to fix the working expenses. M. Guyot is 
very emphatic as to the tendency of Socialism to 
undo the work of the French Revolution; and his 
book is the liveliest and brightest bit of popular 
economics we have seen for a long time. 


ANNALS OF A TRAINING STABLE. 


KinescLere. By John Porter. Edited by Byron Webber. 
With nineteen full-page illustrations and others. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 

THis handsome volume is a tribute to a well- 

known and successful trainer, whose recollections 

Mr. Webber has gathered together and thrown into 

a literary form. John Porter was born at Rugeley, 

in 1838, and at a very early age began his connec- 





tion with the Turf. The late Lord Westmorland 
was one of his first friends, and it was partly 
through Lord Westmorland that Porter became, 
in 1863, private trainer to Sir Joseph Hawley, “ the 
lucky baronet.” The victories of Virago—“ the best 
mare that ever trod the Turf”—and the notable 
running of Blue Gown and Rosicrucian were among 
the remarkable incidents of these early years. 
When Sir Joseph Hawley died, Mr. Porter became 
trainer successively to Mr. F. Gretton, to Lord 
Alington and Sir Frederick Johnstone, to the Duke 
of Westminster, and in 1886 to the Prince of Wales, 
through whose influence, no doubt, Baron Hirsch 
also joined the Kingsclere Stables in 1889. The 
record of the horses trained for these various 
owners is a remarkable record of success, including 
as it does the feats of Isonomy and Shotover—with 
the latter of whom Mr. Porter began his brilliant 
series of victories won for the Duke of West- 
minster upon the Turf—of St. Blaise and Common, 
of Sainfoin and La Fléche, and, above all, of 
Ormonde, “the greatest horse of the century,” who 
won over £24,000 in prizes before he was four years 
old, who was sold for £30,000 after his disease of 
roaring had developed, and whose history, as his 
trainer proudly says, may be written in two sen- 
tences: “he won all his engagements, and he ran 
practically untried.” No wonder that the master 
of Kingsclere rises to enthusiasm when he comes 
to speak of such a horse as that! 

Not the least interesting part of the memoir is 
the account of the winnings of the stable for some 
thirty years. Since 1863 Mr. Porter's horses have won 
over half a million sterling, and the eight hundred 
and thirty-six racers that he has trained have won 
between them eight hundred and eighteen races. 
The list of owners in this stable who have won prizes 
on the Turf is headed, of course, by the Duke of 
Westminster, who comes out with £166,000 to his 
credit ; while Lord Alington and Sir Frederick John- 
stone have divided £92,000, and Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
winnings in his last few years amounted to £72,000. 
The prices of horses, too, run astonishingly high ; 
for, though the case of Ormonde stands apart, 
even the £15,000 secured for Matchbox is by no 
means a “record” sum. Indeed, there is plenty in 
this volume to remind us that racing is an amuse- 
ment in which only very rich men can happily 
indulge. Mr. Porter's views on jockeys and on 
training, on the proper management of stables and 
on Turf reform, are well worth the consideration 
which the editor gives them. It is curious, by the 
way, to notice his opinion that very few stableboys 
make really good horsemen. The letterpress is 
helped out by a large number of illustrations of 
horses, owners, and of places connected with Mr. 
Porter's career. The subject, however much our 
moralists decry it, appeals to many people still ; and 
Mr. Webber's volume is sure to find readers among 
all classes and conditions of men. 





LOCAL COLOUR IN LATIN POETS. 


Tue Country or Horack anp Vircin. By Gaston Boissier. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
M. Borsster’s “Country of Horace and Virgil” has a twofold 
claim to attention. Lovers of Virgil and Horace (and their name 
is legion) will find in these pages much to add to their interest 
in their favourite poets; and students of these poets will find 
in this volume much valuable and rare information touching 
the localities mentioned useful and helpful in bringing out the 
full meaning of obscure passages. The chief pioneer in the 
discovery of Horace’s Sabine Villa was a Frenchman—the Abbé 
Capmartin de Chaupy—who was passionately attached to Horace, 
and found reasons for most of his beliefs, and even prophecy 
itself, in his favourite poet, who, he maintained, actually foretold 
the French Revolution in certain passages of his works. This 
Horace-loving Abbé wrote three large volumes of nearly five 
hundred pages each, which recounted his indefatigable labours 
as he journeyed over a considerable portion of Italy, studying 
monuments and inscriptions, and questioning the natives as he 
investigated the sites which seemed to answer the descriptions 
of the poet. Guided by local tradition and the local descriptions 
given by the poet of his Sabine Villa, the Abbé fixes its site to 
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the east of Tivoli and near Vicovaro, which latter name reminds 
one of Varia, to which Horace’s farmers repaired on market days. 
Again, at the foot of Vicovaro ( Vicus-Varie) is the little brook 
Licenza, clearly the Digentia of Horace, who tells us, moreover, 
that this brook waters the small town of Mandela, which is now 
called Bardela, where an inscription has been found recording its 
ancient name of Mandela. 


‘*Lastly,”’ writes M. Boissier, ‘‘it cannot be chance alone that 
has brought together in the same locality all the names of places men- 
tioned by the poet ; neither is it chance that has made this canton of the 
Sabine Hills to correspond so perfectly with all his descriptions. It is 
certain, then, that his house was in this region, watered by the Licenza, 
on the slopes of the Corrignaleto, not far from Vicovaro and Bardela. 
It is thither we must send the worshippers of Horace (if any yet remain) 
if they would make a pious pilgrimage to his villa.’’ 


Several charming pages inform us how happily and with what 
pursuits Horace used to spend his days in his Sabine country 
home, “ blessed” (beatus) with the generous gift of his patron 
Mecenas. A chapter is given to the Etruscan Tombs at Corneto, 
where remains have been found bearing on ancient poetry as 
well as ancient art. Much the larger proportion of the work 
discusses the various localities mentioned in Virgil's poetry, and 
also the legend of A®neas, the poet’s great hero. Virgil, like 
Homer and other poets of the highest order, dealt with local 
description as merely secondary and subservient to Man, who is 
always their supreme theme. They never describe the picturesque 
for its own sake, and yet Virgil’s descriptions of places, as is 
here shown in so many instances, are scrupulously true to Nature. 
The same view of Virgil's precision in describing localities is 
abundantly confirmed by Dr. Henry’s Commentary on the poet 
—the life-long work of a learned Irishman of the very highest 
excellence, but too little known in this country. Occasionally 
Homer's treatment of his heroes and localities are compared with 
the treatment of Virgil—very favourably to the latter. At times, 
too, a contrast is pointed out to the dealing of Horace with locali- 
ties compared with Virgil’s treatment of the same locality, as, 
for example, in the following instance :— 


‘It is curious in this connection to note in what degree Horace and 
Virgil have contrary tendencies. While the patriot Virgil, who would 
fain impart a Latin colouring to the Greek fables, seems to wish to 
confound Olympus with Mount Albanus, Horace, very indifferent to such 
a care, laughs at those who would identify Mount Albanus with Parnassus 
and who pretend to make it the abode of the Muses: Dictitet Albano 
Musas in monte locutas (Epist. 11. i. 27).”’ 


Delightful and invaluable as this work is, we think it might 
be ‘somewhat improved by a little more attention given to 
accuracy in the Latin quotations, and also to a few of the 
renderings of passages from Virgil and Horace, which, how- 
ever, as a whole, are admirable. Not the least pleasing 
feature in the volume is the close connection so often traced 
between Virgil and the poetry of the Middle Ages, to some 
extent verifying the dictum of Baillet that Virgil is the centre- 
point of all the poets who came before and after him. 


ANGLERS IN COMPETITION. 

Tue Compreat Ancrer. By Walton and Cotton. Edited by Richard 
Le Gallienne. LIlustrated by Edmund H. New, Parts I.—VIII. 
London: John Lane, 

Tue Compieat AnGier. By Izaak Walton. A New Edition, edited 
with an Introduction by Andrew Lang, and illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tue Comprere Ancier. By Isaak Walton. Being a Facsimile Re- 
print of the First Edition Published in 1653. With a Preface by 
Richard Le Gallienne, London: Elliot Stock, 


Quire a number of Complete Anglers are before the public 
at present, in varied but always attractive guise. The com- 
pletest, in one sense, of the three books before us—inasmuch as 
it is to contain Cotton’s work as well as Walton’s—is as yet 
incomplete in another sense of the term. It will make an 
attractive quarto, beautifully printed and delightfully quaint as 
to its illustrations; and we hope that the angler’s calendar for 
the month of issue which now appears insidé the cover of each 
monthly part will be reprinted in a less perishable form. Quarto 
editions, however, and likewise Cotton’s additions, are, in Mr. 
Andrew Lang's view, out of place; and for those who agree 
with him, here is his own in a singularly delightful binding, 
with an artistic design which we would gladly see reproduced 
on some more durable material ; while Mr. Sullivan’s numerous 
illustrations are charmingly quaint, and generally in character 
with the text, though we doubt if the inn where Piscator 
and his friends found shelter was quite so palatial in its 
interior as it is depicted here. Some of the illustrations, 
indeed, are of very modern flies, to whose beauty, the 
artist tells us, only scant justice can be done in black and 
white. The fish, however, appear to be duly appreciative of 
them. Mr. Lang’s introduction—biographical, bibliographical, 
aud piseatorial—touches many things and ornaments them all: 
even the misdeeds of the salmon poachers of his native land. 
His text is reprinted from the fifth edition; Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
brief preface defends the first edition as most truly Waltonian, 
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and gives some curious facts as to its rarity. Collectors who 
like a pretty book, and cannot afford to pay £310 for one—the 
highest price yet reached for the original of this facsimile, con- 
trasting rather oddly with the £4 4s, which was its market 
value eighty years ago—may endure to put up with the ver 
pretty substitute before us. The taste for pretty books as hoe 
is a growing taste and a commendable one, and it is excellently 
stimulated by all these editions, 


A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 


Across THE CHANNEL. From ‘the French of Gabriel Mourey. Trans- 

lated by Georgina Latimer. London: George Allen. 
Mr. Josepnu Jacoss, to whom we owe the series entitled “ As 
Others See Us,” of which this is the second volume, does not 
take his editorship of it quite so seriously as one might have 
expected from his preface-—the somewhat portentous preface 
which heralded Volume I., which is reprinted here, and which 
threatens to reappear in every succeeding volume, until its phrases 
shall have begun to ring in our ears like the “ Punch in the 
presence of the passenger’? which oppressed Mark Twain. In fact, 
although he distinctly promises therein that endeavonr will be 
made to prevent mistakes of translation, it seems incredible that 
Mr. Jacobs can have so much as glanced over the proof-sheets 
of this English version of M. Mourey’s book. Miss Latimer, 
chiefly from lack of knowledge of the subjects dealt with by 
M. Mourey and the art subjects more especially, has fallen into 
many errors from which her editor might easily have saved her. 
M. Mourey was a sympithetie visitor. Everything seems to 
have given him pleasure—even the English Sunday. It gave 
him, he tells us, a happy sense of comfort. “Of a truth it is a 
day of rest—rest in spite of oneself, it being impossible to do 
aught but rest. To know that any desire for outward distraction 
would be futile, that no temptation for theatre, museum, or 
active life can avail, to know that you are safe from the un- 
expected letter, be it bearer of glad or bad news, to realise the 
impossibility of — anything useful—all this gives you a 
feeling of peace, a healthy calm for twenty-four hours, the 
blessing of which is unknown in France, especially in Paris.” 
The London fog, too, afforded him esthetic enjoyment rather 
than physical discomfort. Here is his impression of it: “ The 
mad, wild hurry of the City loses something of ita brutal aspect 
under a fog. Everything seems to slacken its speed and to die 
away in a sort of phantom-like movement which has the in- 
definiteness of a dream. Street sounds are muffled; roofs are 
invisible and only guessed at; basement and ground floor have 
but the semblance of existence; a light mist hovers behind the 
shop windows, giving to the objects for sale an air of disuse and 
age. Everything is touched by the sadness and heaviness of 
the atmosphere. Street turnings swallow up as in a tunnel 
passers-by and carriages, which seem to vanish into them for 
ever. The trains that cross Ludgate Hill pass into space as on 
acloud.” Here is another pen-picture which is worth looking 
at, though it must have lost much in process of reproduction. 
“The Thames from the Hammersmith side, with its low banks 
bordered with tall trees and small houses, and its two streams 
divided by the long tongue of land that forms an island, seems 
in the white light of these foggy afternoons to flow among real 
Dutch seenery. Everything swims in the damp air, which 
reflects it as in a mirror. There are house phantoms, tree 
phantoms, boat phantoms, river phantoms, sky phantoms. All 
sound is muffled int this fantastic nature, this rarefied, colourless 
nature.” 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Tae ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. I. No 1. With fifty illustrations. 
London : Office of the Builders’ Journal. 


One of the most beautiful and interesting of recent publications 
received is the “The Architectural Review,” a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the consideration of architecture and its kindred 
arts and crafts. The articles are not numerous, but they treat 
fully of the subjects discussed, and this editorial wisdom brings 
about a dignity in appearance and a solidity in matter. The 
plates are lavishly introduced upon good paper, and in every 
point of outward appearance and style the periodical makes a 
good start. Appropriately the portrait of Mr. Pearson is given 
as a loose plate for frontispiece, and a short account of him and 
of his work—notably Truro Cathedral—leads the way. The 
second article is devoted to the first of a series on the City Halls 
of London, which opens with the Stationers’. But, perhaps, the 
most deeply interesting of all is that upon Aston Webb's 
Restoration of St. Bartholomew's, from the pen of Mr. C. E. 
Mallows. The plans “ before and after restoration ” afford food 
for the liveliest retlections, sighs, and groans; the larger ‘“ con- 
jectural restoration” shows us that the earliest work has stood 
the longest. The work of Nelson and Edith Dawson is next 
considered, and afterwards come t].e Edinburgh competitions. The 
first number augurs well for the complete suceess of the venture, 
and we trust that the augury may be fulfilled, 
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